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I Tlxia papoi’ T/aa pronptod by tho hoapin^c, presently being 

I conduotod In our Halls of Congress, on how to provide the hinds 
! of incoptivos and conditions needed for motivation cuid retention 
j of sufficient numbers of officoro and enlisted personnel required 
by our Amed Forces today and for tlio forcsooablo future. This 
task of procuring and kooping up to strength a. 3 nillion an'.icd 
! force of high quality during poacotlno is a raost difficult 
I problOH* 

In Part One of this paper on attempt v/ill bo iiado to 
trace, in a general fashion, the progress of the United dtatos* 
military nan throu^ history. 21iio v?ill bo done in order to 
^ pi»ovide a baoliground for analysing the special chai'acteristics 
I of our present 2 iiilltai”y organisations. In Part '2\7o 1 will 
j identify, dcfi:ao, and analyse thoso spocial cliaract oris tics 
I which nalco thoso organisations unique in the contemporary 
society. 

Prior to entering G-eorgo Jashlngton University, I cou- 
ploted a tour of duty in the Personnel Plans and Policy Zrancli 
of G-1, U,S. Zlarlno Corps Headquarters, Part of this tour was 
a year spent as a nenber of the staff of tlio Advisory Comiittoo 
on Professional and Techriical Coixpcnoation, coiunonly kno^vn as 
File Gordinor Coimaittoo, 

xilthough a groat deal of the infoi>inatlon used in this 



paper v;as rocoivccl fron the fova* Soxnricoe and tiio Office of 
The Secretary of Defense, the viov/a ojq^roosod herein nay not 
reflect their opinions* 

I vfish to acioiov/ledso ny indobtodnoos for tho help 
Civon by 'Tlio Amy Library and rcany kind people in tho Depart- 
nont of Defense , 
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GIIAPTm I 



EVOLUPIOII 



OP A'SniCAIj rriLITARY 0RC-AIJI'3ATI0iI3 



ilae nllitary and naval or’canlzationa of tho United 
Statoa ai'o laodolod on aystons adopted frou tho Dritiah at tho 
tir.o of the Hcvolutioriary 'ar, 3ut, tho icioa of conponaatins 
nilltary porsonnol in order to satisfy thoir natorial noods 
jind not ronard thosi for the Job thoy do my be tx'aced to tho 
days of Plato* In tho Republic, Plato has shotchod an outlino 
of the idoal state and in so doin^ indicated oono very specific 
and detailed suf;gostionQ for tho select ion, ti’aining, and i,iain~ 
tontmee of tho "Cuardians of tho State'’, Plato specified that 
tho Guardians of the State v/cro to have no private property, 
and that thoir ninlmal adequate natorial v/ants vqx‘q to bo 
wholly supplied by tho State at Large, 

As tho px'obable prototype for Plato’s conception, and 
as an oxtx’orioly interesting caso study, Spai’ta in tho 7th to 
S^th Centuidos 3,C, is unique, Spartan disci^Uino, courago. 



and sinplicity arc, of course, provoz’bial, 3Iic s; stons by 
which, tho Spartans developed the so traits tire filled with 
valuable Mstorical lessons. 

Tlio officer corps of nedern nilitary cP?oups is coia- 
posod largely of full-th;io px>ofossional nilitai’y loaders and 
the enlisted por’sonnol X'epresont a cross-section of the wliolo 
society. For several centuries prior to lOOO British cxjtrilos 
were officered by "aiaateurs" dravm solely fron tho aristocracy. 



1 



In the British I.'ilitarj, officers carao fron the nobility and 
rank wont Virith inlieritod woalth or titlo, Tho enlisted Rod- 
coat v/as, by and largo, an illiterate and gcnox’ally dravm from 
only the very lowest classes of society. Gaps in the ranlcs 
\ 7 ore filled with conscripts combed from the overcrowded slums 
of London and Liverpool, Many of the Royal llavy’s seamen were 
jailbirds and guttersnipes corralled by improssment or literally 
“shanghaied” from waterfront dives, llius there yavmod a vast 
gulf betv/oen tho economic and cultural backgrounds of officer 
and enlisted personnel in tho King’s service. An almost 
impassable chasm lay between them. The nan in the ranlcs, no 
matter what his ability, had no chance at all of rising above 
the grade of sergeant-^ 

Vrhlle the men were clothed and fed by the “I^ing”, 
officers purchased their own uniforms and supplied their ov/n 
moss, Tho \/ealthy often maintained a considerable establish- 
ment, even in the field. Witness Gentleman General Burgoyne 
marching to Saratoga with a lavish rotinue of servants, wine 
stewards, cooks and lackeys. Officer pay v/as lov/ - it xvas 
assumed he was something of a sportsman v;ho served for honor, 
fame, and adventure, 

A chance for fortune entered the compensation scheme - 
prize money for iTaval personnel and loot for tho Army, Officers 
and non alike might shar'e in rich cargo hauls or tho pillage of 
a conquered territory. 

Portescuo points out that the officers purchased their 

^Robert Galbim, Introduction to military III story , 

(How York and London; D. Appleton Century Co,, I929, ) p» iCO. 
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cost^ii anions and then they aot about x*©cruicin^^.; a body of uon 
for tho ax’irry. ilio objoctivo imo plundoi’i thoroforc, tho pay 
of officors eaid non could be considered a sort of rotainor, 
or intoroat upon an invostnent, to tide thor.i ovor uiitil such 
tirao as booty could bo liaci,^ 

llius tho wontinonbal ayatou v/aa based on tho philosophy 
of ’’minimal needs*’ j rates of cash pay for sei’viccmon ;.'oro sot 
low, fiio troops v/ox»o fmniishod qutirters on tho post or aboard 
ship and enlisted non wore rrovidod with x*ationa, whilo it was 
assmaed that officers v;ox‘e gontlcmon \?lio could proauriably 
afford to stock theix* own ness, 

Chancoo for px'iiie money ox- loot v/ox’o included in tho 
compensation schonc (and remained in it foi’ many yeai's). 

One of tho first x'osolutions of tho First Continoiital 
Conyi’033, which ’,/as passed on Juno li^, 177pj provided for tho 
raising of sovoral comanics of infantx’y. -ITne language stated 
that each man ’.;as to find his o\m ’’clatlios and arms”. Tiio 
torus of cnlistnont was one year and the raonthly rates of pay 



v;oro : 



Cantain ’20.00 Sorgojmt ;C,00 

Lt; vl3-33 Corporal y7-33o 

Private ^^o.oo*" 



On tho ncjzt do-y, Jixnc 1^', 177bj a rosolution to ap oint 
a gcnox’al v/as passed. Fho pay of tho gonei'al was fi:cod at fivo 
hunclrod dollars pox* nonth*-^ Plio following day another resolution 



^fiiG lion, 
( London ; ^ lIcITillan 
2 Journals 



(..ashington, D. 



• 



to Vol 



Jlbi 



d, p, 



J, i7. Porte scuo, flic hritish Ax*iay 17o3~1902 j 
and Co,, 190fj), p*.17, ' 

of tho Continontal Con ^re s s , 177^]-~17S9 » 

: Qovorixiaont li’iii'O.n’J^'rico'T'^TO^T^ 
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provided for tho appointciont of two major generals with pay 
of one-hundred sixty- six dollars per month* 

On June lO, 177I>> John Adeens wrote to Elbridgo Gerry - 

The pay which has been voted to all the officers, 
v;hich tho Continental Congress intends to choose, is so 
largo, that I fear our people will thinlc it extravagant, 
and be uneasy. Hr. Adams, Hr, Paine, and myself used 
our utinost endeavors to reduce it, but in vain. 

Those ideas of equality, which are so agreeable to 
us natives of ITev/ England, are very disagreeable to many 
gentlemen in the other colonies, Tlaoy had a great 
opinion of the high iiiiportance of a continental general, 
and were determined to place him in an elevated point of 
light. They thirls the Llassachusetts cstablislmient too 
hi{^i for the privates, and too lov/ for the officers, and 
they would have it their ovm way,^ 

There may have boon some personal animosity in Adams* 
argument, for one of his biographers says that he made one 
dreadful roistalcej he vms largely responsible for the policy of 
ignoring the just rights and decent dignity of the military 
commanders v/Mch lost the country some of its best officers, 
and led ultimately to Arnold’s treason, 2 

As shovm above, the officer I'ates corresponded rou^ly 
to the British, and the enlisted pay vms just a little better. 
But Continental pay was considerably below par when it came to 
ciu’rent civilian earnings and to the pay offered the militia 
of tho several states. 

As the war progressed, inflation set in, prices on the 
market climbed while the value of the dollar doc lined. Civilian 
pays vmre increased while the troops, at times, did not rocoivo 



^Tho Works of John Adams, (Boston: Little, Brovm tz Co,, 

i85i[.), voi. 9, p. 33^:; 

“^Porrest Korgan, "John AdaJis", Encvclopodia Britannica, 
Vol, I, pp. 121-122, “ 
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its pay, clotliiivj and rations* Tlao Connecticut rc/jinents 
mutinied bccciuso of starvation, lixo Ponnoylvania lino Mutinied 
at Ilorrlsto^m, and oleraonts narclied tov/ai'd Hiiladclpiiia to 
obtain I’odrcss foi* clothinr’, bounties, and pay duo then but 
not received, ITov; Jersey troops also mutiniod for oinilar 
cause, 

I'hoir revolt was against unbearablo conditions and 
contained Many of tho oleaonts of Im/ful revolution to 
justify it on tho ground that the Govomnont had failed 
totally in its duty to its defenders,^ 

AMorloan soldiers v/ero expected to Ghar*o in plunder, 
as evidoncod by Article 12 of the ’’Rules and Regulations" of 
the Continental Anxpj v/hich road - 

If any officer or soldier, shall leave his post or 
colors in tixao of an ongagoraent, to go in search of 
plunder ho shall, if u coMiutissionod officer, bo cashiorod, 
and di’ururiGd out of the dtuj \7ith infariy, and forfeit all 
share of plundor; if a non-coamisslonod officor or soldier, 
be nliippod, not less than tv/onty, nor More than thirty- 
nine lashos, according to the natux‘o of tho offence, a^id 
forfeit all share of tho plunder tehon frou tho oncmy,'^ 

But tho Continentals didn’t gain in this typo conponsa- 
tion because they could not pillage their oxm countryside and 
looting violated tho innate Yanlcee respect for privato property, 
IIoY/ovoi'*, the Continontal v/arslxips did canturo sor.io prise hauls - 
one bonanza netted a Ilavy ox*cv/ over a r;dllion dollars. But the 
big hauls usually v/ont to civilian privatoors (arMed vessels 
authorised to raid enemy shipping), l.hen John Rathburn’s Con- 
tinental squadron put into Cliarloston after its second v;ar 
cruise, nearly every man qiuit naval ser\^ice to sail with civilian 



1 

■^Frodoric L, Ruidokoi>or, Iho ""d lit ary Unuroparo d nos s 
of tho U ni ted ota tos, {Hqm 'lorlr: Iho Ilacliillan 19i51*> 

footnnto ^J|^\n'*x^ClWf the Continental Con :ross , IIx, 333* 
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’•^rivetoora i.iiicli rx’oaisod uoro lucra'biVG pay-off o. 

Tlao Continontal rDcruitinj; and netalinaont problon 
v/opscnod steadily aa the nan t/ent on. -'nr-o Mstoi’icais attribute 
this to tho stoady procosslon of frustrations and defoato 
suf'forod by i;asliinf:ton’s U 2 ? 2 ay - tho Rcvolutionarloa oocjiiod to 
bo fighting a losing i/ar. But tho troops uon aono groat vie- 
torios at I'rincoton and daratogaj yot onlistecnts stoadi3.y 
doclinod. 

Conpany after company of Yonhoos served a short torn 
and wont homo, Ono reason v/as the gross disparity botv/cen 
sarviceiuen * s pay and civilian incono. fho revolunteors v/onted 
to know why tho civilian blacksmith, tinker or v/aggonor should 
mko twice the wage of liia counterpart in unifoina. It ?/as 
realized that civilian economy supported tho v/ar effort and 
gimssiiths were needed to raalce guns but tho pay differential 
botwoon gunarsiith and gunner proved linrd for the latter to 
s\Tallow. 

ITrie Araorican voliantoor did not doniand lirK:ur*iQO noz’ did 
ho oxpoot coisfox’ts. But ho refused to serve for nothing (or 
next to no tiling) in a land of rospoctable Inconos and abundanco, 
“Ihat was why thei'o wore only B,500 Continentals x*erja.ining after 
Valley Forgo, Host of those y;ho dosortod, or left after ahor*t- 
terrn onliatmonts did so on account of pay, ihe iirltings of 
G-oorgo r/asliington contain jaany bitter rofoz’onces to tho subject, 
Liite in 1773 V.ashington wroto: 

Our raoney is now sinid.ng fifty por cent a day . . , * 
while a gi'oat part of the officoz’s of our az*jtiy from 
absolute necessity are quittlnr the ‘iorvico, and tho 



iioi'O virtuous fov/'a rataor than do this ai'o aiiihinc by 
sure do£'3'eos Into bogarry euicl want. 



^John C, Fitiapatrick (ed, ), ‘Ilio VJl»itlnga of Go or no 
i^/ashinnton » ( ..asMngtcn, D.C,; United itatoo rrinting Offico^ 

i93fy7v7“2oo. 
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c>L\p::?r;;i ii 



coi.!Pi:i;aATion ii: frpistigBj 



D0ITU3 



AIID DOUIiiY 



It 06eU3 
out of existence 



probable the Aiaorican Ait.iy 
at Valley I-'orso had it n :t 



v;ould have c;ono 
boon for ti/o r;rcat 



loaders^ ..’ashln:;::bori, tho CoiiMandor in Chief, and Gones'ul Bax*on 
von fjteubon. 

Von Steubon \;^ae a (jorroinc noldier i.iio had oorvod ae a 
Irusaian officer sine© oarly youth. Ilov/over, unlilio other 
Frussians of privileged birth, ho had entorod tho ocrvico as 



a private and passed throuipa all tho ranks in oi'dor to leaxTi 
fX'on the bottom up. Again unlike his I'russian colleagues. 

Von Steuben had concolvod a hunano regard fox* the comon foot 
soldioi'. As aldo to I-Yedorick the Groat ho had reorganised 



the Prussian Ax^my, IIo insistod 
coai>etoncc tlirough training and 



that officers must achiov© 
enlisted men v;ere not to be 



treated as more "cannon fodder". 



Conip:*©ss made Von Gtoubon iiispoctor general of tho Con- 
tinental Ax*itry. Ho arrived at Valley Forge as a Godsend to 
i/ashington. Ills fix»ot ijiove v;as to introduce an efficient 
manual of arms and a nev/ vro^ran of drills - a kind to cncooi'ago 
teajreork and i-'cvitalizo tlio tone of the infantry. Von Stoubon 
believed in loading mon ratlicr than di'lving them which v/aa a 
now concept in those days* 
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‘^0 quote Vacta: 

I’o { j t o uu on ) laa do 



fue orricora ir.idoi'(:o tac s:/innasticc 



of tho Pruosian cadot so tho could .Instruct t’.icir Jion 

..itli tu.tc toachliVi T.ont the wininuiji of diaciplino that 
sorvod tho pus'poso of tho /oaorlcan Airuy, instead of tho 
Prussian niuciKiuia \viiioh undox*v#ont a conaiderablo hunanitisa- 
tion on tho way Jicroso the Atlantic. Gtoubon rorionborod 
too T/oll tho abuses vhich tho non In ..uropG suffered at 
the hands of thoir officors,^ 






Co].onel 



A. 



Ganoe * s 



Zli stover of the 



TTnited -states 'm.r; \?e IcaAm that itoubon introduced tho first 
standard set of x-egulations in tho Sorvico, In those it v;as 



expressly stated tliat "the f3.rst objoot” of tho officer was 

'’to gain the love of his 2 , ion by ti’catiiig the., with ©very 

P 

possible kindness and hurmnity”. 

To ongondei* sioralo, Von Gtoubon sponsored several 
notable Imovations, llo sot out to establish pride in dorvico 
and what to call today ’*pride in rog3.Eiont”, Tho pros tire o.f 
officers and man alllcc Jiust bo cultivatodj this could pai'tly 
co:ipen3at<-. thorn for inadequate pay* Gut first tho x.ion must 
take px'ido in tliejnsolvos j if treat 00 like lowly inforiors they 



v.'ould have no poroonaJ. pride. Vagts says; 

Ihe considerate treatment of tho common soldier 
■finally led to tho beginnings of mass honor .... a 
revolutionary idea. To the American aoldior was fiven 
a shore of tho renox^al honors and distinctions gained in 
\/ai’ by the introduction of so-called service sti’ipes - 
izisignia connoting tliroo years* sorvico with bravery, 
fidelity and good conduct* 3 



^^Ifrod Vagts, The History of lilltorisn (ITcvtr iTork: 
th M, ITorton & Go*, 19371/ p/ Xo 3. 

■^Col. V/illiam A. G-mioc, Tho History of the United States 
Armiy, (How York: D. Appleton Centur Go* , ioW) # P* 12* 

3Yagts, op. Pit* , p« loij.. 



w 
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.’x*U0Siar. 



officers ' 



orovoi% ooouben did not forgot the oconoiay in tho 

v.hicix strictly foi’Oado tho aso oi* ouliatoO. aon .is 
sorvas'its, a habit rapidly dovolopod in the Araoi'ican 



Amj. do had tho servants rotuiiiod to thoir or'icinal duty, 

Ilo'v.'ovor, all of Von Gtoubon's efforts, and he devotod 
his pors 9 nal for*tunc to tho Hovolution, \.ero unable to rectify 
the pay situation, i’roopc vroro asked to accept paper nonoy 
which declined in buying po\/or beforo they could spend it. 

Congress made belated efforts to adjust it and finally 



bit upon the idea of land boiaitios. Aiaerica v/as vastly I’ich 
in real estate so v?hy not pay off the sorvieomon in land? A 
dual purpose notivatod this device: award the nan for his 
service, and encourage the sottlcnont of unpojjulatod terri- 
tories. A 100 acres v/ore offored for long-toi‘n onlistoos. 

Then 300 acres, and before tho war’s end bounties for officer's 
and men vfont as high as 3 #000 acros. 

I3ut acros of Yfildornosa could not be used to pay a 
cobbler's bill, 0fficoi*s and non who owed any kind of a bill 
became desperate. In those days a nan could go to Jail for 
debt, so the servicorofin who survived tho devolution faced not 
only poverty but debtor's pi'ison, 

Al‘ter the pay revolts of the icnnsylvania Lino and tho 
Hew Jersey Line, tho soldiers \;oro denounced as "money hungry", 
iooplo who had novor served on houi* in tho field stood up to 
chid© Amy officers for being "moi'conary" ♦ It v;as said tho Anay 
was infected v/ith "Cojmaorcialism" and tho spirit of Benedict 
j\rnold. 
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'Sho Aj-.v: 7 coull not have rioved at all liad not Ano French 
abroad to lot LoTa/otto pm’cnaao s'nooo iox’ aoriizijjton’o ^*dvance 
rogit.icnra. 



Undor " a si i.h K’j t on , 

nont on dovai to Yor-hto's/n. 

us v/e v/on tho Revo3.utioix 
«, 

llttlo dlfferontly. 



Lol'’a"otto and '/on dtouhoxi the croopa 
Ilany of our Amorlcon histories toll 
at YorhtoY/n, But Gnnoo tolls it a 



Yorktovm capitulated without more glory to oia^ Aiaxy 
than that tho siego was conceived by Washington and aided 
by Amo'rican troops. Had not the r’ronch outfitted thon. . . , 
it is doubtful if they could have boon present at tho 
captui’O. oxcopt in tho nudo. Had not tho Pronch had an 
ovcrwholxaing amount of men and matorialSj it is eortcin 
'■'or3:tovm could not Imve boon capturod,^ 



As tho v/ar drew to a cloao, tho half j>ay r^romised tho 
officers was novor produced, They had not rocoi’/cd ono-sixth 
of thoir pay during tho Revolution and v;oro often so huioiliatod 
on social occasions they v/ould not attempt to invito foreign 
officers or associates to a moal, Ihoir private rosourcoo noro 
at an ond and their friends (tho iTonch) v/oro v/coi’iod out and 
disgustod with thoir ropoatod apnoals. 

Finally tho Army did molt av;ay - littlo by little - 
officers ro3ifp,riiig; men six^ly wandoring off, llooody mado a 



real offoi't to stop thora. A.t one post aftor another tho soldiers 
drifted over tiio hill, 3y tho ttee poaoo sfaa signed in 1733 
loss than 700 Oontixiontals \;oro on duty. 

As shall bo later soen^ this attitude of Congi’oss and the 
people Is not going to be confined to Revolutionary days, 

'Thoro v;erc a groat many iiaporfoctioiis in the Continental 




I 
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niilltary couponsution syatera. v.ao ..inc'tcn obsorvod one v/oolaiooo 
in tho ayatona’ rational© \;hich at-ruck bin as \7orthy of note* 

Eo vrroto; 



!!on riiay speculate as they uill; they uay talk of 
patriotism; they may dravj a fo\/ oxasaples frora anciont 
stories of ci’oat acliiovouonts porfomod by its influcnco,.* 

I knov; patriotism exists* . .but I \r±ll venture to asscx*t 
that it must bo aided b; a prospect of interest or some 
roucu’d,^ 

A final observation from .vashinjton* s pen on tho subject 
of military pay. To bop;ln v;ith, a t;ord fi‘or;i Va^^ts: ”IIo (V.'ash- 
incton) realised that an export had to bo v/oll jjaid if he was 
to remain in tho servico - tho sorvice v/hich tho best of 
officors often throatenod to quit unless bettor provided for, 

3ie quote from l7ashin"ton coraos fi'ora his publishod 



ITritinps ; 



This (higher pay) v/ill induce f^ontlomcn and men of 
character to engage ,,,* 'Jhey oupiit to have such allo’v- 
anccs as nill enable them to live like and support tho 
character of gontlcmonj and not bo di’iven by a scsinty 
pittance to the lev/ and dirty arts of filchinj from tho 
public iuoro than tho diffcronco of pay v/ould amount to 
upon an cmplo allowance Ahero is nothing that rives 

a man consequonco and renders him independent of everybody 
but tho coxuitry ho se 2 ‘vco .... If such pay uill bo allov/od 
officer's .... and proper caro and precaution ai*o used in 
the nomination# more ro~ard being to the character of per- 
sons than to tho nuadbor of non uo can enlist, v;o should 
bo in a little time have an array able to copo uith any 
that can be opnosod to it.b 



^tJohn C. Fitspa trick (od. ), Iho IVr'itin.gs of George 
. ashi n gton , (fashing ton, D.C.: United dtatos i r int iiag Chxi’c o j 
23 * 

•"-Vagts, op. cit« , p, 103, 

^Fitzpatrick (ed, ), Op. cit. , IV, 112-131 



CriAP'TER III 



FROI! P2DE?JIL PERIOD TO CIVIL 17AR 

As Vagts points out in A Ilistoi'y of llilitarisn: ''The 

curious thing about the chief military lessons to be drav/n from 
tho \7ar of Indopondcnce is that they v/ere little heeded in the 
V/ar of 1812,”^ 

Tho results of this failure to heed v/ore to be made 
apparent by America’s military broalcdov/n in the \/ar of l8l2» 

"To be prepared for war is one of the most effective 
means for preserving peace," Washington had said«^ 

But Army enlistments bogo;ed down and national lca.ders 
did not take alarm imtil late in l8ll when war with Britain 
camo closore Congress voted to offer a cash bonus of to 
any recruit vho v/ould sign up for five years, plus three months’ 
pay i'^) upon honorable discharge, plus l6o acres of bounty land. 
But there wore no recruits to be liad at those prices, 

Ihe Army, in the War of l8l2, gave the worst performance 
in its history. Opposition to British counter-invasion *was a 
serios of blundering retreats. Undisciplined soldiers took to 
their heels, Colby points out: "The Arjny had played its part 

in burlesque and tragedy. It had been more pitiful than in the 

^Vagts, op, cit, , p, 201, 

‘^Fitapati’ick fed, ) , op, cit, , IV, 3H« 
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H©volution«' 



UJ. 



Theodore uocseYC-lt explains these happerJ.n 30 vhon bo 



said: 



Our people, during the tvTclvo years before the V.; 
of l3l2, refused to Hiako enj preparations v/hatover . Tliey 
saYod a niilicn or tv'o dollars by so doing; and in nerc 



_ - ^ ^ w ^ 

money paid a hundred fold for each million th;^a saved 
duri:^ 4 ' tho three years of v/ar vdaich follcr/cd.'^- 



Stretching the Pay Dollar (l820-l8li5) 

Fifteen yesu^s after the Tar of 1812 the Army socm’cd 
its first poacctimo pay raise ~ extra pay of a month and 
one ration to the captain actively in chfirgc of a ccmpa.ny, 

Ganoe explains: 

The x>urpose nas to alleviate the distress of junior 
off icoi's viho had dif f iou3-t in living on their pay , , , , 
Sometimes, naturally, good captains \?ere detached in order 
to give the increased pay to straitened Lieutenants, In 
any case, only a few could receive the small benefit of 
the law. Instead of giving a substantial increase to 
every soldier, (the lawiaakers) resorted to a petty com- 
promise vdiich caused discrimination, did not raiso the 
gener 1 morale, and was on the vdiole wasteful.-^ 

It v/as just about this time that Thayer cast tho mold 
for lest Point that made it what it is today. Ee introduced 
new instruction methods - weekly standing reports, the scale 
of daily mark::, the blackboard system, and class rank according 
to scholarship* One of his innovations v/as the honor system* 

Tho V7est Point motto also was born during Thayer: "Duty, Honor, 

Country". 



^Elbridgc Colby, Aaerlcan lui litarism , (Hasliington: 
Society of American Engineer s '32*7 
^ Ibid , p. 32 

3a-anoe, on. cit* , p, 209« 
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After the -Texican ^ar Concross saw that the v;ar proved 
tho Merita of tho i:ilitary Acadoriy. Several Minor acts showed 
the confidence of tho lorislativo body in tho institution, llic 
professors of on:;inoerin", philosophy, natheraatiCB, othics and 
choiaistry \/oi*e £;ivon a flat rate of pay of i2,000 and tho pro- 
fessors of drawing and ?i»onch oach v^ljf^OO. ‘Hio Suporiritondont 
\'/as to rocoivo no loss than the hif^ost paid professor* 

Conpross, for tho first time, rcco£niiscd foreign ser- 
vice in its pay provisions, fhoso officers serving in the for 
countrios of Oregon and California wox'o to receive ,v2 c day 
extra and tho enlisted Kon v/oro to have their pay doubled. 

In l3i>[j. Congress I'aisod tho pay of tho enlisted non by 
srl;, a month. In addition, it gave its fii*st recognition to pay 
for length of sorvico, Iho soldier’s second enlistment gave 
him an incroaso of <)2 a raonth over his regular pay and oach 
succossivo cnllstraent for five year's Ol, 

Tile 30 noasuros of tho IB^jO’s were important only as 
procodonts. Otherwise, the pay adjustments v/ere too noagor to 
have more thai^ a monontary offoct. In no sense could they havo 
boon called ”peaco~tlno raises”. 

In 1(3^0 tho nation was booroing with one v;ord - ”Ck5ldi”. 
Gold was discovorod on Gutter’s ranch and the vdiolo world turned 
its attention toward El Darado. Tlio gold rush boomed in tho 
East as well as in tho V/est, Production couldn’t koop up v/ith 
tho demand for goods, as wages incroasod so did prices, 'Iho 
offoct on fixed army Incosios is obvious, - 



L« 2-*a3Cson, history of tho /merican Frontier, I 763 
1893 , (Oambridgo, I.!ass, ; The .tiversido Press,' , p, T03, 
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booriorang the troops v;ho 



l6 

A 3 thouch by tho quirk of a 
had vYon the '.Vest for Ariex»ica ondod up v/ith least in return. 

’Zhe officer could just about ^et by if he lived in a desert 
fort and ate buffalo neat, lli© Porty-IIinor could make v'200 a 
nonth and a San BVanoisco carpenter could donand aprroxiiaatcly 
0 ^ 4.00 v/hile the poor private received a basic vl2 in Fort 
Larande, or oven in California with ’‘fox'oijjn scrvico pay". 

Ganoe says, "Vuhon gold v/aa discovered in California, 

soldiers deaorted for the SI Darado by tho v/holosalo. Captains 

in tho r/ost found thensolves in some cases without a single 

soldier in their coxapaiiios. She sraall aridy bocoia© still ffiaaller 
T 

every day." 

Officers, too, quit tho service to mko a better living 
out of uniform. Aaong thoso to go viove: Goneral John C, FVemont 
(v/ho px^omptly made a fortune in the Gold Field), and Vvost 
Pointers Jefferson Davis (to rosumo a caroor in politics), 
Braxton Bragg (to lum a plantation), Jubal Early (to practico 
law), Thonas Jolmathan Jackson (to teach), V/illiDiii Tocuuasch 
Sherman (to become a banicor in San Francisco), and Ullyssos S, 
Grant, 

Grant vms in Oregon Forx’itory v/hon he rosignod his oom-^ 
mdasion. In his nomoirs ho says, "Prices for all kinds of sup- 
plies \7oro so hifih on tho Pacific Coast that it would have boon 



impossiblo for officers of tho Army to exist on their pay, if 
authority had not been given thoia to purchase com-iisoary supplies 

ffp 

at Now Orleans' wholesale prices, ^ 



Charles 



^Ganoo, op. cit, , p, 230, 

'^■J. S, Grant, Personal llonoirs of U, 3. Gi*ant, (New fork: 
L. Gebster 202. 
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Grant and. his follov; officors raisod thoir vx'gotablos 
to malxo onda raoet. 7hoj also porfcmed raany of tho ’-houoo- 
kooping” duties on tho ohort-handod post# Grant’s account 
concludoc: 

A cook could bo hirod for tho pay of captain. Iho cook 
could do better .... L!y family all this v/hilo v;as in tho 
East, It consisted nov of a v/ife and tv/o clilldron* I sav/ 
no cJianco of suprjorting thorn out of Kjy pay an Array 
Officer, I concludods thoreforo, to resign*" 

So closed the scone of action just prior to tho Civil 
V.hr. The raf,litary had raade possible tho acquisition of q third 
of tho present United States. It had also made tho territories 
capable foi* occupancy. It built roads, protected tho raai3 s, 
opened rivoi' routes, kept tho Indiana doTO, and helped spread 
the railroads from ono coant of the United States to tho other. 

Civil 

The war came, and tho la\7 and custom of tho Constitution 
dopondod upon tho armod forces of the land for thoix' protection. 
In ?ebruax*y l86l, the regular emy which v/e had available num- 
berod only about l6,000 men, without oxperionco in operations 
or mono u vex* 3, 

Goner al Scott, then head of the Army, rocoiraaendod the 
call5.ng of 300,000 troops foi* throe years, wiiile !!cClcllan 
wantod a stronger force to stay in the field indefinitely* 
Because of ]'>olitical reasons, Lincoln on April Ip, l86l, called 
for 7$}Q00 volimtoors for just three-month toui’s of duty, 

Colby says, ”It was a patch work craay-qullt of an array 

^Ibid . p. 210 
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that riovod fox'Y/r.'i’d July l6, (l86l) in rooronoo to tlio 
doroand "On to lUchtiiond" \;ltli idltod troops, and rod breochoa, 
and sene unifornod croups loolrin^’ riore like dolepations at a 
fironon’s convetitlon than like soldiers," 

Docauso the Union dopondod nainly upon hastily raisod 
and Inprovisod vavf troops the battle of Bull dun v/as lost to 
other hastily ra,isod and iriprovised raw tx*oops v.iio could have 
boon ovox’cono in short ox*dcr by officiont forces, Decauso the 
battle of Dull Paai was lost, the v;ar dra^pod and used up tho 
nanpowor of tho country# 

fho tliroo-nonth voluntoors who had finished their tour 
would put thoir arns aoido and go homo in tho middle of a battlo 
situation. Soxio tiling had to bo done. Hasty repairs had to be 
nado in order to build an omy and navy. One stop in tiiis 
direction vras the introduction of a no\/ llavy pay bill in l86l# 

Dho increase in pay was not cp^oat. Oor;oandors pay ranged fx»on 
02,2I?O to 03 j 1^0, based on soa duty and five year increnonto of 
Gorvico, Lieutenants corrxanding e,t soa novod up to 02, 2^0 . 
Lieutenants (not comanding) rocoived i)l,500 for soa duty and 
thoir pay sealed up to ’'2,21^0 for 13 years of service. is 

tho first si, pi of longovity pay in a dofinito fern. 

A fovi months lator a now bill v/as passed and four now 
ranks x/cro intx*oducod: Rear Admiral, Lieutenant Coiinandor, and 

riisi|::n. Dnsif-pia \;oro paid :,';l,200 fox’ soa duty and 09^0 for 
shore duty. Gomiandors and Lioutenonts rocoivod a cut of sovoral 
hundred dollars. Gap tains also took a cut from .'4,200 to 03>S>00 

^Colby, op« clt «, p, ijj.. 
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for soa duty and from 03^600 to O2,800 fox’ shore. 
v/Gi’o paid for sea and 04,6oO for shore duttos* 

lUnlistod non* a pay ranged fron vl2 a aonth for a londsnan 
to 0l8 a nonth fox* a soniaan* It is intorosting to note all 
enlisted received )l«!^0 a month ox;tra for grog rionoy. Potty 
officor pay ranged from C>20 to C-kS ^ month. 

Once again r.'o find tho military pay rates froaon vdille 
civilian \mges incx’oaaod with tho spiral of 5 > 2 ?icos climbing up 
arxd up, She Navy pay had to bo supplemontodj, so Congrosa brougixt 
back the business of compensation by prise money and bounty 
awards. 

It was just about this time history witnesses many 
changes in tho Ax’my after Bull Run, Cong^^oss passed an Act 
authorising tho Army to accept 50,000 voluntoors for 6 months 
to 3 year enlistments. Another 50^,000 could bo onlistod for 
war duration. Congress no soonoi* authorised Lincoln to raise 
a ono -mill Ion man arsiy v/hen they voted a x’ider xJ^’oviding that 
tho military fox’cos bo reduced to 2fJ,000 at war’s end. 

Congress passod other logislation which px’ovided foi*: 

1, Tho abolislmont of flogging tho men in tho United 
States Service, 

2, Tixo changing of tho \7est Point oath - tho cadot 
must sv/oar to support the Constitution, 

3, Tho regulation tlmt no officer could quit his post 
by merely resigning, 

i|.. An Aivjiy Hetlreraent Boards aiisiilar to tho nonly 
foraied XIavy Board, to bx’oak tho sonioi’ity blockago and relievo 
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the aged or incapacitatod of duty* 

Congress passed some good legislation as evidonced above 
but they also cominitted several serious errors in the flurr^^* 
Gtato troopers v/ore poniiittcd to oloct their oxvn officers, 
thereby putting popularity ahead of coapotenco. The Congress 
did nethlng about Asrxay pay. Officer pay roraained at pre-war 
rates while the pay of the private was raised fron '^o vl3 
per month. This additional C>2 xvas retained until the man's 
enlistment expired in order to insure good conduct. The volun- 
teer who furnished his ovm uniform was allov/od $3*^0, and if.0 
cents a day v;as paid to the volunteer cavalryman who furnished 
his own mount and equipment. It \ms also proscribed that the 
I7ar Secretory devise a system whereby the soldier’s family 
ni(^t draw some of his pay. linlistmont bonuses went as high 
as Olj^OO in some states, while the man who volunteered early 
in the war received little or no bonus for enlisting. 

It must be remembered that the serviceman’s pay was in 
greenbacks and like the Continental dollar of the Revolution, 
the greenback v/as soon devaluated by war inflation. It v/as 
v/orth about 97 cents w'hen first issxiod but dropped to 3^ cents 
by 1861|.. 

Rh.ilo the gross compensation of the military man ranged 
from ^)li27 to per year, civilian fortunes were garnered 

by armament malcors and dealers in war materials. Large sums 
were also bonked by many small manufacturers who produced sup- 
plies for home consumption. To quote Paullmer and Kopner: 

The v/ar developed a group of newly rich, I.Iillionaires 
increased from a handful in i860 to hundreds. With the 
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unprecedcutod jroaparity cimc GxtravacancG and the pva’suit 
of nloasuTG* llioators v/ore crov;dod, hiiso atnkoa v;oro 
offorod at tho races, sports v;ero liberally supportod, 
rteponsivo jewGlry, olothin:’, and fm*nituro found a ready 
sale, lliis high living v/as largely confinod to a certain 
class* . , 

Yet v/ith all the noney-rialcing goin^j on in :'orthoi*n 
citioa, with civilian businoso bulging at the j^ochets, the 
soldiers v;ere accused of being "morcouary*' vdaen thoy denandod 
bigger bonuses or higher pay* 

Tlio Confedorato Avxsj was having s hail or problons, A 
letter of General Lco*s contains this consent: **Cur pooplo 

have not been oai’nost enough, Imve thought too much of them- 
selves and their ease, and instead of turning out to a man, 
have boon content to nxirse themselves and their dimes, 

After the war*, the British biographer of Stonov/all 
Jackson remarked that had the United States, oar*ly in l36l boon 
ablo to put into the field, in addition to thoir volunteers, 
one army corps of regular troops the ' or v/ould have ended in a 
fovf months* An enoi'nous er:nenditur of life and money v/ould 
thus have boon avoided. 



Ilai’old Underv/ood Paullmor and Tyler Eepner, 

Ai-dori ca; Its ji story and Fooplo * (Reprinted for The United States 
Ar2uoa Bomb’s "Thstl tuts by i^cSralr-Ilill Book Co., 19!;o), p. 270* 

^ciTioGji O')# c 41 ^ x02# 
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THE SPAHISn XIAR 

The IO7O Havy pay f^radejs roraainod unchonsod tlipoushout 
the 3 o’s and noat of tho 3 oi*vice 'paj v/as bottorod a littlo 

by tho introduction in I876 of an 8 cent per iiillo travel allov/- 
ancG, About tho sasie tijao a provialon wont into offoct offering 
75 por cont of 00a pay for retirenont after liO-kS yoai’s sorvico* 
■ilie only catch to tliia induco;uent \/as that it hold out littlo 
pronia© to the junior officer or enlisted aan v/ho novor oxpoctod 
to roach tho ago of 6o* 

In 1881 Gonex’al Sherman started a movo to raise the 
intellectual level of tho officer cor|>s by founding tho School 
of Applications for infantx*y and cavalry at P’ox*t Loavonworthj 
Kansas, This vras tho boglxming of tha Ax'xay’s general and 
3x>ocial so2‘vico schools, Tho program included tv/o courses* 

First yeai’: correct roading, legible hendirritlngj, grarnmar, 

mathoraatios, and history, Socond joar: military law, theory, 

scionco, and art of warfare* 

In 1887 tho Cavalr; School at Fort Hiley vms established, 
Approyjriatlons wore not to bo had for tho two Sei'vico schools; 
they v/ore paid for out of the Araiy^s bud/got - scratch as 
scx’atoh can, 

Littlo v;as done to better the onlisted nan* a lot in tho 
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80*3, laoanin^ that pcrsoxinel pollcloa i*enainod noi’c or less at 
a standstill. Perhaps littlo could bo dono to li3pi*ovo tho 
quality of tho typo of non \/ho v;ould on3.iot in a sorvicc pairing 
"■16 a nonth. Hov/ovor, tho Arny like the Ilavy of tliis period 
was ovor loaded v/ith patriarchal enlisted nen, old- timers wiio 
had boon*?.n so Icnq they had forgotton thoir right naiuos* 

Economics of a negatives sort aided tho iteiorican soldier 
of tho 1390 *o» A depronslon during Cleveland’s second term 
lo’worod v/agos on tho domestic front and brought rdlitary pay 
noro in line with civilian oarnings, llrto depression served 
also to sv/oll tho available manpov/cr pool and spur military 



x*ecruiting. 



In 1890 tho pronotion sti‘ucturo v/as revised, and some 
of tho stagnation was "blod off” as a number of oldor officers 
retired* But soldiering was no holiday v;lth tho Sioujc on tho 
X7ax*path* 






At the start of tho Spanish Amoriciui V/ar in April 189O, 
U.3* Army numborod about 2S,7l|-7 non. ihis forco was coim.iittod 
to do battlo on foreign soil against tho Spanish Ar:iiy forces 
totvallng approxlnatoly 200,000* 



Uith tho nation population at 73*000,000 tho /irny I'olls 
corriod only 25*000 offoctivo regulars, Ganoe describes the 
Ax-rry’s nustor roll as; 

Iho smallest proportional regular forco (sinco) tho 
revolution. ,, .Congress for neax’ly 30 years had almost 
totally confined itself to ignorinr or pax'ing and cutting 
land forces while tho territory of the country was expand- 
ing, , ,.f here wore no adequate staff dopox'tments and no 
gonoral staff. Though tho .»'ar with Spain had been forosoon 




n 



2b. 

for* sons tlsio, noth5.ns had been dene to chance oin* 
ludicx'ous defensive v/oalcnosa, lot alone) our offonsivo 
oapaoity. Even the militas of the various states as 
a v;holo had little undorstandin, ’ and loss practical 
laac'v/lcdco of conduct of \7ar,.,«fiio situation of the 
United States v;os^d have boon cohlIc had it not turned 
out to bo tragic 

On April 26, 1090#^ an Act provided that in tino of 
v/ar tho j»ay of the enlisted non v^ould bo increased by t-.onty 
per cent* ”Tbis wise step obviated tho use of bounties. ”3 
But, when tho Spajiish American ‘'.'ar ended, tho pay rates for 
enlisted non reverted to those of 1872* 

Up until 1899 Ilavy and ilrny had different rates of 

pay, but tho Act of I’arch 3, lS99> nado the pay scale for line 
officers of tho Array and Uavy identic al. 



^Ganoo, op* cit« , p, 3?-!-8* 

^United f totes at aXX, 365 ’* 

^ITuidekopor, op*' ext, 7 "p» 163 * 
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Elon 1900 to 1953 



'i’ho ArKiy'a Ar,propi'iation Act for Fiscal Yoar 1909 '^ 
carried the nost important pay action since 17 ? 5 « *he ne'a pay 
scale was brought about by cjrguiaonts presontod in a report by 
the Socrotary of Uoi’ for the jeai* 1907.^ report appears 

to be the first critical analysis of U.S, military pay systoju* 
Hao arguments contained in the report of tho Scd’otai’y 



of War were essentially those: Since tho last sotting of 

nillitary v/agos^ conditions in tho military sorvico, as well as 
conditions in industry had changed. Op ortimitles outside have 
vastly increased, while the inducoiuents to enter tho Army have 
remained tho sar.:o or relatively lessoned, Tho x'osults v/ero 
seen in tho fact that recruiting agencies had not boon able 
to keep the Aray up to strength sinco 190!^, 

It was also pointed out that applications for original 



cnlistsaent and reenliotmont wore declining, dessortions v/ero 
increasing, and resignations of officers v/ero also increasing. 

dojiio of tho remedies proposed by tho Secretary of tar to 
ovorcorae the above situation v/ore: 



1 . Increased pay. 



^Ifnitod StatoG Statues at LruCgS a XXX?, 108« 

^ Senate Honort ITo. l 9 ^ 5 oth Congress, 1st Session, Vol.l* 
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2. Inci‘ctasod allor/anco for c3.othinc, rations and 
quarters* 

3. Increased promotional opportunities fox’ onliatod 
men. It xms sucgcsted that tho rank of warrant Officer bo 
ostablished to provide for the f\n*thor advancomont of skilled 
enlisted ,nion. (The Gon^p^oas did not establish tho rank until 
tho Act of Juno 10, 1922.) 

Incroaso the prost3.se of H.G.O.’s, Permit lICO^s 
to be married and provide quarters for them and their depen~ 
dents. 

Hie pay 3.ncrsases irhich wore provided by tho Confess 
via tho Act of llay 11, I 908 v?ero not identical with those 
x’ecommondations of tho locrotcry. The pi'inciples of Iiic^ 
inci’easos for tho second and third enlistments allowed by 
lower increases in succeeding enlistraonts up to the seventh 
vxas followed for tho privates. However, straight line 
increases for tho noncouanlsslonod officers up to tho seventh 
enlistment, were granted. 

The House did not ask for any increase for officers 
v/hon it submitted its rocorirniendations. Ihe Senate’s Coiistiittoo 
on ‘Military Affairs recommended incroasos for all ranks as 
follows : 

Lieutenant (leneral 10f« 

llajor General and Brig, General l^f» 

Gol., Lt. Ool,, and llajor 20$^ 

Gapt,, First Lt., and 2nd Lt, 2f^J^ 

Enlisted (incroasos not to excccod to 
bo sot by the President)! 

^ Conp:re 3 signal Record . 6oth Congress, 1st Session, 

p. 2oo2. 
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It v/as GTi^uod t!iat it was tho duty of Gou'jX'caa to sot 
the pay and not tho Prosidont. Thcncforo, all enlisted pay 
vms itordsod. 

In subsequent action on tho bill, tho incroasos fox* the 
off icons v.'02*o reduced so that tho I»t, Goiioral I’oceived no 
incr*oaso, and I.!aj* General rocoiTOd fho docx*oaSG for tho 

top ranico coao about bocauso tho lenators felt that tho Gcnorala 
should not sialco more than a Senator or a Heprosentativo* 

In tho new Act th© principle of pay for responsibility 
alone vms the guldln.'j factor. It vms not possible for any nem- 
bor to get as much as tho highest pay of tho next raxiic, and 
thus tho bi.ghor pay for tho higher rosuonsibility principle v/as 
preserved* At tho same time it provided a largo enougji pa,y 
range at any certain level to oncom*age a person to grow to full 
efficiency. Vdien tho point of full v/ox’th v/as achievod thoro 
wore no further increases In pay, 

'There v/as a provision in this smo Act which introduced 
tho six month death gratuity payraent fox* officers, xliis pay- 
ment v;as computed on the basis of six months basic pay. It 
was felt that tho officer’s pay was so small that they wore 
leav 5 vng no estates upon death. In prior years tmmy of tho 
officer's’ v/idov/s and cliildron v/oro loft in the dirost straits. 
One Senator rjolntod out that tho widows of donators and T.epre- 
sontatives v/ore provided with on© yea.r’s pay under the Customs 
of tho ConjrGss that provollecl at that tl/ne. Another Senator 
argued t’nat the widows and ox*phans of maxu'*ied enlisted men wex*e 
left in no loss dix’e straits axid that this provision should bo 
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Intended to covor In the end the law did provide for 

enlisted men as vrell as for the officers. 

Ih?orii 1908 to 19^1.8 there were three major changes in the 
military pay scales for officers and four changes affecting 
enlisted personnel. Altogether, dixring this period about a 
doson revisions v/ere onacted, including pox’centage decreases 
d^jring the depression joor*s. Tlio basic principles of the scale 
developed 3 .n 1908 were retained tioroughout the last 50 years 
despite an attempt in 1922 to arrive at logical differences 
between grades and to correlate militax*y v/ith civilian pay for 
comparable responsibility. As of the end of World War II, 
therefore, the scale approved in 19i,'-8 contained many of the 
fundamental inequities found in today's pay scales. 

This Act of June 29 > 19 ^ 8 , gave officers as a group 
their first increase since 1908, Ihis percentage increase over 
19 ip 2 averaged about 12 per cent for officers. The higher grades 
in the enlisted structure received a l5 to 20 per cent increase 
which further exaggerated the trend favoring enlisted x^or- 
sormel. Figure 1 shows the preferred treatment of enlisted 
personnel over officers since I908, 



^Con^crossional Record, 6oth Congress, 1st Session, 

pp. 2968-2^rSt ^ 
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ENLISTED OFFICER 
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^ Reflects 1955 Career Incentive Act Increases 
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GIL'ipCT VI 



DiniEFITS GBICE 1929 



Ililitapy porGomol had the moot liboral frlngo bonofita 
in 1929 s Oiinual pox* capita cost to tho Go%''orxjnont of 

Fodoi'al civilian omployeos voro second with .'-210, con- 
oiating nootly of annual leave and sick leave pay. In 195o--5^> 
hov;ovor, the Podox*al civilian eianloyoea wgi*o alichtly hij^hex* 
then nllitary poroonnol with X'S? as compared v/ith v>9l8. This 
reversal of positions is the x*esult of the OKiendincnts to the 
Civil Gorvico lotiramont Act in 19x>h; before these amondnonts 
tho civilian norsonnol costs t/cro lower. 

‘Bxo tern '’frinpo benefits” includes vacation pay, sick 
3.eavo, paid holidays, x’otiroricnt benefits, sin*vivor benefits, 
nodical cax*e, and other items paid fox* by the enployor and 
intended to benefit the enployoe ns a person. 

As con be seen by the followin.^ table there has been a 
z*©narkablo growth of fringo benefits since I 929 . the table shoves 



the average annual cost to tho enployor of fringe benefits per 
employee in 1"»29 and in 1955~d9i?8, for several groups. 



1222 19!;v9-19;;6 

■/ago and salary v/ox*kers in 

private enployiiient ,»38 •■<<'832 

Hourly v;ox*kors in largo 

conpanios 35 820 

Hilitary personnel 1[.73 9^8 

Federal Civilian Pex’sonnol 210 98 ? 
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avoro-cos for v/aco and nalarj workers in private 
oriplo;oaont include all such workers oven tlicw.jk sor.io of them 
had no frin.to benefits. The procodin" table also shows that 
the per capita cost for houi’ly v/orkei’S v;ith lar^e companies 
incrogtsod from ^,>35 1929 v320 in 195'!? • This category of 

v/orkoro has vsrp nearly caught up with mllitc.ry and federal 
civilian poi’sonnel. About 26 per cent of the largo employers 
in 1955 provided fringo benefits for their hourly workers that 
cost jsoro than the railitai*y or federal civilian benefits, Gcm- 
parable figures for officials and salaried workers in largG 
companies are not available to mo, but they pirobably v;ould be 



higher* 

As stated above, tho fi'ingc benefits include vacation, 
holiday and sick pay. The avorago person thinl:s of those 
things as ’-pay'' x’ather than as fringe benefits. Consequently, 
tho fringe benefits costs cannot be added to v;hat tho avorago 
person rogai'ds as "pay" as this \7ould have the effect of adding 
til© vacation, holiday and sick pay in twice, 

Hioro iTore distinct attractions in the militai'y eai'oer 
pi'ior to IVoz’ld .Vax* II because of thoso benefits but the situation 
is now i^evcx’sod because of tho significant movement in industry 
to'word "non wag© benefits" as a part of tho workers compensation. 
An analysis of the trend during the last decade proves most 
enlightening , 

Economists estiiaato that so-callcd "fringe benefits” 
have tripled in industry in the last 10 years and now cost 
employers at least 20;^ of their payrolls, this has occurred 
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dizrin." a period ( 1939 ~ 195 ^ 1 ) v;hon civilian v;a,;;es in tlio lov/ost 
oay (p.'*oupa have tripled and aalarios in the liighor brackets 
have doubled* 

'•any companies toda:,^ offer their omr-loyocs free benefits 

of a v;ido variety in addition to their normal compensation. 

« 

Host others offer subsidised contributory plans. One cause of 
this proproDsivo trend, of course, is the Mph rate of tt\x on 
cash income. Hovmver, this chanGe is attributed generally to 
an increasing av/arenoss on the pai’t of employers that those 
additive emoluments are necessary to satisfy the human desires 
of pooplo in our growing oconoiay. This is ovidoncod by the 
increasing orix.)hosis on supplementary or non-v/nge benefits in 
labor ~nanajomont nogo ti at ions * 

A recent survey of ’’Personnel ih?acticos in P'actory and 
Office” conducted by the national Industrial Conference Board, 
and covering some 500 large compaiiies givos the most up-to-date 
account of the additive, non-v/ago benefits offered by industry, 

A selection from tills study of those practices raost closely 
related to the pertinent questions is tabulated on page 33» 
showing the benefits and the percentage of companies offering 
them on a contributor or free basis, 

Hy purpose in researching the study was to show that it 
is no longer true that supplementary benefits authorised for 
military personnel under present low are greatly superior, both 
in variety and substance, to those available to irorkors in 
industry. It is true that military benefits generally wore 
broader and more advantageous in yoai’s gone by (prior to iVorld 
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W’ar II) » -’ho hlotorlcal purpose of those traditional benefits 
was to give recocnlticn to the inhoront sacrifices of railitary 
life cuid to attre.ct and hold qualified poi'sonncl in the an:aod 
sorvices. 
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Offering Benefit 


Companies 




L Paying All or 


ihat Pay all 


Bonofit 


?€Q?t of Cost 


Costs 


Group Life Insuranco 


39.? 


1|1.8 


Hospital Insurance 


98.1^ 


35.3 


Maternity Bonofit a 




10. 1 


Retirement Pensions 


66.2 


65.2 


Special moo on Go, I^od, 


k6,2 




Subsidised Gafotoria 


lp2.6 




Froo Periodic Mod, Ibcon, 


37.2 


3,7.2 


Year-end or Cirri stnas Bonus 


31 }-. 0 


3i:-.o 


Paid old: Loavo 


13.5 


13.5 



An analysis of aono i*ocont I'osoarch on factors aiToctins 
attitudes and docisions of officer and qnlistod poi-sonnol 
tov/ard a nilita2*y career reveal that the reason mat r^ive fox’ 
ror.iaining ixi the service is tho rotirenont coraponsation. Among 
all of the military sei’vicos there v;as a very v;idc moasui‘o of 
agreonent that tho present retix*craont prograrx is one of the 
strongest indue omonts for career enlisted personnel to rconlist* 
Araiy and Air Force symposia reports most ojq-licitly stated tho 
general belief that pay and job satisfaction oi'o nuch moro 
important than rotirenont considex’ations to tho first torn 
onliatod non, but that sonov/hore in tho si:c to nine yoar r^angc 
of service, retironent boconos a dominant factor iix the 
decision to reenllst, 

IIov; lot us look at the trend In industi*y as reported 
by the Dopartnoiit of Labor Bul3.etin jfllG?. fho reports alioxv 




I 






that appi‘o>clnaccXy 7 nillioii vrorkoro under colloctiTro 
agroouontc \7oro covered by 3 o:ao forn of ponaion plan 



bai'ijainlnii 
in a 



Incr-caao over 195^0. It is noat 3i{xnif leant to note that 
noiirly of the v/orkera covorod by poncion plans received 
those benefits on a non~contx*ibutory basis (as coiu’' tired t/ith 
appi’oxinatoly in 19^0). Benefits under many of those plans 
have been incx*oasod, with disability features added in a nunbor 



of cases. Another dovolcpnont in the pension field v/bioh is of 
particular note is the ti'ond v/lth respect to ''offsetting” Social 
Security pa^jmenta. Because of increases in Social Security old 
ago benefits through the years, and in order to preclude gains 
to t?ao oomanioo from those incrouseo, there ha.s boon a definite 
owing away fron "offsets*” Many companj.es have in rocont years 
fixed their pension programs so that any benefits from increases 



in Social S©cux‘lty accrue directly to the Gmj>loyeo, An excerpt 
fi’om the Labor Dopartmont report, which traces this develop- 
ment in more detail is quoted lierov/ith: 

A development in the pension plan field v/hich has 
received considerable attention since 19^0 concerns the 
integration or coordination of private plans with the 
Federal social security program. A considerable number 
of plans negotiated or revised tlirough collective bar- 
gaining have provided In their benefit foranulas for "off- 
sv^tting” social security payments. Because total benefit 
levels v/oro fixed under many of those pi’ogroms, the 
statutory increases in social socui’ity pa;^mcnts in 19^0 
and 19 $h x‘osultod in decreases in the amounts to be paid 
from the private plans and thus did not increase the 
individual’s total retirement income. In many such cases, 
nonagoment volimtai’ily or jLn agi’oomont \/ith unions amended 
the progi*ja.’s so as to pass on all oi* pai’t of the social 
security increase to the woi’kor. In integrated programs 
where no changoa >7oro made for the duration of tho pension 
agrooment, many unions, ii-pon renegotiation, sought to pass 
on to tho \7orkor part or all of tho social security incx*onso 
cither bj adjusting the foirmula or by cesrplotoly divorcing 
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the fomula frosi aoca.al aecm’ity bonofits, 'ilils pi'csau^e, 
Gtominr ori^^lnally from the substantial amionOrients to tho 
Social Security Act in 1950, v/as reenforced by the addi- 
tional increases under tho Fodoral pror-roj-.i in the autiamrx 
of 19 ^ 4 .,'^ 



Ono national Conforcnco Industrial Board sm‘voy shows 
that 290 out of 1{.33 conpanios (66*2h') have pension plans, I89 
of these (65*2f>) pay tho entire cost of the pension. 

In another study by the Board in which the rotirement 
plans of 327 cor.:panios, v/ith more than ij. mdllion employees, and 
on^^aged In 20 different typos of business were roviev/od, 139 
of those offered now- contributory plana and I 9 of them paid 
I'otiromont annuities asiountlwg to 25o or more of salary times 
the nmbor of yeers’ service. Assuming 30 years service, tho 
retired pay factor v/ould be Gofj or noro of the employee’s 
salary; assuming 35 years service, tho factor v?ould bo ?0 >j. 

It should bo pointed out here that military retiroraont 
porcontoges authoi’isod by the Career Caaponsation Act of 19i*-9 
QX’o computed on basic pay only. Foi* this reason, tho so-callod 
ontitlcffiont to ”75/^" of active duty pay after 30 years service 



omoUEits to consldorebly loss than that ratio vdien related to 
tho full military coriiponsEtion, including basic pay and allov/- 
ancos. A tyr;ieal oxtm^lo of the true percentage value of 
military rotlroment is tho situation of a Colonol (married) 
vrlth over 30 years service. His total compensation would axiiount 
to 911,951 pen year; hov/ovor, his rotiromont pay is computed on 
basic pay only, with tho result that his retired pay of C'7300 
is only 61 % of his 5_ncca3io while on active duty. 



1 

lloa lth. I nsurance and Pension Plans in nni on Contra cts, 
(b'as/ilngton : DopartiSli^^ oI^ITabor 1"9‘55) 
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The CJotraittoo on RotiroriOnt lolic^ for Podoral lorconnol 
(ICapltm CosjEJiittco) in ity rei.ort of uay 13» curnuuriLiod this 

situation as follovrs; 

Tlie a^aount of retired pay for nondisability rotircnont 
pi’ovidod by tlio unifomcd sorvicos rctiroiiiont oyotcin is 
' oqual to 2-j percent of base pay riultipliod by the nuribor 

of yooa'*s of scrvico, up to a naxh;iun of 75> percent of basic 
I pay. . Ko\TOvor, If rotirod pay is related to rroos rillitary 
I pay rathoi* than solely to basic pay, this 2-^-porcent ficuro 

is substantially reduced, V.hon isolated to total salai’y, 
lnolud.inc allov;ancos for dopondents and haaardous-duty pay, 
the uniforiaod sorvicos rotireinont systo:.: providG.s bonofits 
v/lilch are less than P. per cent of pay nor year of sorvlco, 
and for* enlisted porsonnol ’tvith 35 years of service 

tho corrospondinr fiyui*o in only about 1 por cent. 'IhiG 
compares to a benofit por year of service of 2 percent under 
the Poroign Service retlrcnont syston, and a porcentai^o 
v/hich ranges from 2'5’ poroont for sorao groups to a minirauu of 
1-J- percent under tho civil-service rotiroment system. 

Another factor v/hich tends to mko the '•■.roaont uniforined 
services retiremont bonofits unsatisfactory in aomo casos is 
that no more than 30 years of service may be credited, Gon- 
soquontly, the ’’unit of benefit" for those who aorvo more 

than 30 yoai's is sharply reduced Iho percontagos of 

imuchnum gross pay por year of sorvico for porsonnol with I|.0 
yeai’s of service vary from O.O9 porcent for pay grade E-lf 
to 1,36 porcent for pay grade 0-5, Ginco tho higher "units 
of benofit" accrue to porsonnol v/ith loss tiuin 30 years of 
sorvice, this moans that those who serve a lifotimo in the 
uniformed sorvicos aro rov/ardod with omallox’ benofit units 
than personnel v/ho are "soloctod out" prior to eomplotion 
of their noraial tour of duty,^ 



1 

Re port of tho Go/moittoo on Rotiror.iont Policy for 
Podex’al Porsonnel of'!!Hy"l3, lOy^ r-asliTh.rton: Government 
Printing Office, 195i[-) . 
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Joth naval oi'-d iillitiiry ^ ay in the Aruotl -orviooc in 
tho JnitcO tates cj»o nodolod upon tlio naval a^-cl vAlttavy ' a:, 
ayntc ;s of '/roat Ilx»itain at tho ti!!a© of tho *iovolution* 

Tlnliotad 3non of tho Di'ititsh »ox*vice In thoao days yoi*o doflnitoly 
frcai tho lovci* strata of s'cioty, \/horoaa tho offlcoi’a> inasmuch 
as oorsniaaloua t?oro purclxasodj^ usually x.'oro ffion of o'oo pri- 
vato mann» In od,.‘itlon, sorvico in tlxoso days './aa .rodoainantly 
afloat in tho Havy and in garriaono in tho Arxjy* 



Tmi^t til© pay syatovj vma dooic^piod to noot ..tliituuia nooda 
x*atb.or tlum to rov/ox'd oontribut5.on. fliio pblloao'^hy liaa 
douinatod tho Uhitod Gtatoa uilltary pay soalo fron Itvg ixicop- 
tion, and, aa a roault, tho i*atoa of actual cash pay vcro lov/ 
baaed upon tho fact that :iiltt{r£*y porsoimol \7oro fiirxiiohodj 
Qxco* t in nosst unusual oasos, quartors aboard ship or in cjm- 
tomjonto and %/oro cilao X'urniohed a ration in kind as any other 
55K)an» of foodiny tho cz’ou of a vassol or a rejixiont in tho field 
u’ould have been sxost ixipracticul, Unifonns i/oro rurnislicd for 
onliotod ^loroonnol, but not for offico 2 *s v?ho wore oni-ectod to 
pi'ovldo tholr oval. 

One result of this boliof, noraoly tliat soi*vico life 
uould bo afloat or in tlio field, v/ac that tuitll 10» naval 
of floor a \/oro jUid tlioir full pay only \/Iion on duty at son. 
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Xr asniijncd to shore duty^ naval ofricovs rocoivod only sovonty- 
fivG 'porcent of tholr> basic pa:^', and if unaosicnod, v;ero fup- 
lo\i[':hod at a fifty percent rate. 

In contrast, in the Ar^iy the full rate of pay v/as paid 

I 

v/hotlior on dut with the troops or at the coat of tlao Govorniucnt 
! or on detached duty* irio nuiubors assigned to tho latter tv/o 
. categories vrere of com’so very araall, ‘Hie furlou£^i provision, 

|| hov/over, v;as tho sarao for both services and v/as voi’y oictonsivoly 
I used in tho Ars^ botwoen tho Ilexican and Civil Wars* 

Ilaval pay vms on a lower scale than that of tho Arriiy, 
llaval porsoruiol, howevoi*, liad frequent opportunities of aug- 

I 

nonting their pay tlirough priso money, Tho captain of the 
frigate Constollation, during ono six-months * cruiso in tho 
Caribbean during our ahnost forgotten war against tiie French, 
wan awarded ^187,000 in prise money, a vory substantial fortune, 
indeed, for that period in our lii story, llany others acliieved 
a comfortable compotenco through tMa moans, 

'uhon ordorod to shore, hov/ovor, tho naval officer not 

only lost this opportunity for financial gain, but also had his 

i 

i actual pay reduced by tv/onty-five percont. It can woll be soon, 
j thorofox'*c, that omployment on shore v;as not populai' asnong naval 
I officers* 

I A f\ur>tlier detriment to shore duty aroso fi»ora tho fact 

that naval installations, then as now, wore for the most part 

I 

located in tho largo seaports vdioro tho prico of tho land alone 
was suiTicient to prevent tho building of an adequate esmount of 
housing for tho resulting concentration of naval population in 
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those cii*cuxn3cribo(i creao. 

At the cloao of the Civil ’/ai’ in 1866, \;ith the donobili- 
, aation of the lar^^c Civil ..or fleet and the consoquont nocosolty 
of a C3?oatcr nuiaber of nav.al officoi’s boin," onployod on tho 
boach to carry out this denobilisation, the situation becane 
so acuto that tho Socrotai’j v/as authorised to pay to naval 
officers so caaployod on additional ono-thii’d of thoir pay t.hon 
' onployod ashore in the best interests of tho naval sorvice. 

Until 19i’-8 Ilaval Hogulations required that tho orders of 
;i officers to shore duty contain a statonont to this effect, 
i, Tho Arsiy officer in tho oarly days of tho republic, was 

j for tho no at part quartered in govornaent quarters. Installa- 
I tions, by and largo, consistod of porr.ianont forts and stations 
1 at some distance - in those days - fron crowded ui'ban areas, or 
' in completely isolatod portions of our coxmtry. llioroforo tho 
provision of quarters for those people v/as essential as they 
would ha VO had no other place to live, and most of tho older 
installations wero well provided with housing for garrisons of 
tho siao that then existed. 

At the close of tho Civil V/ar, however, just as in tho 
I Ilavy, a disproportionate number of Army officers was required 

I 

I to oorvico at other than pomanont installations of tho 'Jar 
Department with resulting expense to those officers. Theroforo, 
in IG70 tho Amy v/as authoriaod to pay such officers a ”coromu- 

tatlon of quai’tors, subsistonco, and forage nllov/ancos" v/hen 

I 

I public quarters v/oro not available, and subsistence and forago 
allov/oncos v/oro not paid in kind* 



he'll' 





'rills act \ms so 220 v/Imt IndofinitG and was not for^mlisod 
until 1873 at \Thlcli tinio, by tho act of June I8 of that year, 
officox's of tho i\riny to v/hon public quar*ters ’wore not availablo 
Y/oro authorised to receive '’conanutation of quarters” at the rato 
of ')12 per x’oorii pei* month, v/ith tho mcxlxxun nuribor of rooms por- 
inittod as' follows : 2 for a second lieutenant, 3 for a first 
lioutonant, i|. for a captain, 5 for a major, 6 fox* a lieutenant 
colonel, 7 fos:* a colonel, 8 for a bi'*igadior, 9 i’or a major 
general, and 10 for a lioutonant general. 

In addition a specified number of candles or their 
equivalent i;oro allotrod for lighting pm^posos and spcciflod 
amount of coal per rocaa, varying i;ith the geographical location 
of tho officer, v;as allowed for hoat» In I907 the provision of 
candles and coal was changed to authorise tho actual oxeponse 
of boating and light 3 .ng quarters, Ihia ”coiarautation of 
quarters” v/as the fororunixor of our prosont rental allov/anco 
system. 

The result of those two varyiiifz systems v/as that tho 
average naval officer received while on tho beach his original 
base pay; in other words, seventy- five poroont of his basic pay 
plus ono-third of his shore pay, wlieroas tho average Amy 
officei’ received his basic pay plus quai’tors ox* commutation 
thereof, 

?/ith tho lov/or rate of pay prevailing in the llavy, tliis 
discrepancy led to a f;roat doal of dissatisfaction which was 
intensified by tho fact that, dui»ing this period of time, both 
depax'trients, bar and Ilavy, togothex* v;ith tho dtatc Department 
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\rave quf^rtorod in the ooiao buildirx>3, nox7 entirely occupied by 
the Diu'enu of tho Dudeot. iliis bill placed the Amy and xiaval 
of floor 3 on tho sane basic pay scale and provided uniforra 
’'coimautation of quartors'’ for both oorvicos* 

Dlscropancies continued to exist, however, until I91O 
bocauso of the fa.ct that narried Amiy officers did not lose 
their ontitlcnont to ’'co:®nutatiori of quarters” v/hon ordered to 
duty in the field whereas all naval officers lost their entitlc- 
nont when ordoi’od to duty afloat. Althou,«3h this discrepancy 
was cox'rootod by losislation late in I91Q the difficulty and 
complexity of adraini storing tho ''commutation of quai’tors" 
syston led to tho adoption in 1922 of our present x>eiital and 
subsistence allowance systom which, originally applicable to 
officers only, has boon gradually extended now to cover. In ono 
fora or another, all railitary personnel v/ith dependents v/hoso 
place of duty jjrocludos the furnisliing of govornraont quartors. 
'.Ihooe v/ithout dependents receive no rental alloxvances Virliilo 
serving afloat or in tho field, 

Tho present concepts for dctorrainatlon of basic pay 
IxavG dovclopod slow'ly, Tho fii*st step toward a common basic 
pay scale for tho Army and the Uavy v/as taken in IO99 v/hen pay 
of officer personnel v/as put on tho sarae basis. 

'71th tho passago of tho 1908 Pay Act a concept of pay 
foi' skills evolved. Tills act favored enlisted peroonnol with 
technical skills but provided that tho baso pay for any ranlc 
could not exceed tho base pay and longevity of tho next higher 
ranlc. 



Tlio ?aj Readjuatncnt Act of 1922 introduced tho concept 
of oqual pay for equal rtmk in lieu of pay for skills. Loiij^th 
of sorvicG vas tho controlling^ factor In detoi'iniriinr: rates of 

pay. 

ilae Caroor Corapenaation Act of 19V) tho first major 
chan^;;© in* tho pay structur*© sine© 1922 end was dosicnod to 
secui'o and retain qualified personnol, dofinomonts of tills lav/ 
were effected by tho Armod Forces Pay Act of 19^2* 

In order to stem tho prohibitive losses in military 
personnel to tho civilian oconoiay by incroasing tho attrv?.ctivo- 
noss of the military careor, the Career Incentive Act of 195r 
was enacted v/iiich, in addition to a number of other features, 
provided pay increases at tho cx’itlcal points in tho caroor 
pattern. 
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nArJTAi:iI!IC- a ^jUALI!!! POPlCi: 

III TIIKS OF 
ADVAIJCHIG xCCniOLOGfV 

ft 

In Port Ono I dovolopod the trends of lallitary notiva~ 
tion and value cystons in order to prepare tho reader for the 
nilitary problems facing our nation today. Ho\f tho reader 
should be bettor able to understand some of tho statements 
currently being made by our administration officials on the 
personnel problems of the four services. During tho past year 
there has boon a groat deal of activity 5.n tho halls of Con- 
gross and vTidooproad coverage in tho press and colurans on tho 
subject of porsoiinol losses and toclinlcian shortages in tho 
Armed P’orces, Since tho end of fighting in Koroa, the number 
one problem, once again, of tho military forces has boon tho 
excessive personnel turnover. Before Korea, with a pre- 
dominantly voluntoor strength of about 1-J- million, about 6ofj 
of our porsonnol v/oro roenlisting. Hiis produced an oxporioncod 
enlisted personnel structuro and provided a valuable nucleus for 
tho rapid Korean build up. After Korea, in the roonlist- 

ment rate foil to its lov/ost point, about l8^, v/hich was con- 
siderably beloVif tho minimum required to maintain a reasonable 
stable force. 



In tho Toposeoablo future v/o will have to naintain Anaod 
I Poi’cos v;hlch aro and v/111 continue to bo gicantic when conparod 
to our Annod Pox'coo during any conparablo jjoriod of peace. This 
v/ill bo true even if wo can coao to soiae agroojaent \/itli Prussia 
on disamanent. 3ino and numbers are not by any moans the v/liole 
problem, ‘iho dcQ/'s v/hon a first class Araiy can be I’ocruitcd from 
tho "gutters of trio capitals of Europo as did Frederick tho 
Groat" disappeared with the advent of mass armies and novt wo 
have reached such a point of technologic a.1 advance that numbors 
alone are not sufficient, 

j ^ho complexity of oquixmiont and i/arfaro demand a groat 

' deal more than tho ability to march and talco ox^dors. There is 

I 

an Gvor-incx'‘oas.lng roquiremont for poi’sonnol with real ability 

i 

I and tx’aining at evoi^y ocholon. This is caused by tho headlong 
rush of toclmological discovery. Those draiaatic toclmological 

I 

I 

I changes aro gonorally illustx’atod by atomic submarines, elec- 
tronics, supersonic aircraft and misailos, but compare tho 
^ infantry man who moves by helicopter, controls guided miosilos, 

' and oporates over a battlefiold of hundreds of milos in extent 

i 

:j with the man in a jeop. 

Vie need first a hig?h quality input of both officers and 
onllstod aon. Then at tiio end of obligated service v;e nood 
solectivity to such a degree as to bo ablo to take only the 
I bettor qualified man or officei*. V/o or© not getting this 
oGlootivity no\7, V/o aro not able to retain sufficient numboi’s 
of officers or taen without regard to quality beyond obligated 
sorvicG, 




I 



Tlicro only a certain nmiber of pooplo in our popula- 
tion who can bo uotivatod tov/ards a caroor in the Arned Sorvicos 
what over advantagoa aro offorod. ITois nuribor ia hard to dotor- 
nino as we at present do not have a true teat at tho raarket 
place. It is 5aapossiblo to dotornine hov; many Bion and officers 
vdio cone into the service, v/hilo not drafted, my have boon 
influoncod to do so by the draft. A percentage of thooo ai'o 
in tho oorvico so as to got rid of thoii* obligation to tlioii'* 
country as soon as possible and rotia’n to civilian life. Then 
others, wliils tonpted to remain for a caroor, are influoncod 
to loavo tho sox'vico by tho higher pay of civilian industry, 

Tliis is particularly so for thoso non who havo been trained in 
military'’ schools and whoso training has direct application to 
civil jobs, 

Ono of tho most significant points in the rsenlistmont 
picture is that tho officoi’s \vho havo tho most day-to-day con- 
tact and inf3.uonco over tho individual nan ai*o in the main only 
fulfilling obligated service of some kind prior to returning to 
civilian life. Seventy percent of the junior officers only con- 
pie bo obligated Gorvico, Hie constant turnover of connisaioned 
junior supervisors and their expcrionco and attitude short - 
comings are distl.nctly contributory to enlisted career diesatis- 
faction. This tui’novcr of officers together x;ith tho lack of 
quality selection caused by too fovv officers socking a career 
is causing a wealniess in our junior officer structure. This, 
then, is the problem area. To correct it both cai increase in 



numbers as v;ell as an increase in quality are needed. In order 
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i! 

'i to c;ot tlio typo of youn^ Tiian v;ho haa tho pofcontlal to coiitiand 
evor* more jjov/erful, complex and teclmolocioally advanced ormod 
forces of tho future, a career has to offer a challonco to 1x1 s 



ability, a xrorthv.'hllo life ’voi*k, and reasonable matorial beno- 

h fits, Hie services certainly con offer the first two, but there 
1 « 

1 is doubt if thoy arc keepin?^ pace in tho last roquiremont — 
matorial bonofits, 2n oi’dor to attract a youn^ man of ability. 



ho must be able to look foriTard to a salary v/hlch 
him to bring up his family in coimoarativo circuast 
in tho other scrvico professions (doctors, laxr/ers 



v;ill allo'i/ 
ancoo to tlioso 
, governmont. 



onglnoor s , etc • } * 

Over tho years sine© 1903, as pointod out in Part Ono, 
when a xallitary salary and fringo benefits wore ahead of other 



servlc© professions, tho trend has been for tho matorial rowords 
of other px'ofessions to advance much faster than has the mili- 
tary, particularly so in tho higher military grades* 



I 

I 
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DIS^IKGUISIilHa Fi'ATiT.mS CP IJILITAir/ OPiaA!JI'-.A?IOII 



In tho following pages I \?ill atteupt to Identify, 



doflno, and analyse those special chaivctoriutics of iiilitary 
or,'vnisationa which r.al:e thosi vnique in contonporary society* 
Ihoco distinguisliing foaturos can ho orgaiiised under tlio follov/- 
j ing grouping: social oi'ganisation, notivationo, and vt'ilue 

li 

I systons. All of those categories of oliai*act eristic a are inter- 

I 

related and aro moi^ely varied expressions of the sano central 
sot cf ideas, Phis ideological unity x'-esults frora the forria- 



I 



tivo, compolling prossuroo 
all inilitary ox'ganiEations 
society they sorvo xiay undo 



oxertod by tho vory function that 
exist to sci’vc; to fight, Vaiilc tho 
great changes in attitudes. 



ideals and organization, the iailitary ara of that society roraains 
rauch loss affected because its fmiction of physical dofonso of 
I the society remains unchanged, v.ar, no matter v/hat its techno- 
1 logical, googTaphicoi or political context, always requires 
that groups of non iiaposo by violence tlioii* -will on other gi’oups 
of non in situations of psychological stress and Txhyaical danger. 
It is tho constancy of t;.iis function, and the rosporiso of racn 
to tho situations that it creatos, that inposos on roilitai’y 

1 

I organizations their special and relatively unchanging charac- 
! toristlcs. 
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’i’his Tunction-dorived oriontatiorx is i*esponaiblo, in 

pai'v, for the '‘lailitai'y nind” and imposos on lailitary oz'^anlsa- 

tions thoir broad siEiilai'ltioa dospito wido differences in tine 

mid nationality. Tho inlieront and often-noted conservatism of 

military non and groups is thus not sheer perverse reluctance 
* 

to change, but is the result of tho values instilled into then 
by thoir function and its onvironnont, 

2;xo outstanding social characteristic of riilito3:*y organi- 
sations is the pi’inary of the group nelfaro. The physical and 



psychological isolation of battle situations x’oquix'os that a 
military organisation bo a complete corxnunity in mlnlatm’o. 
Ihese sorio stresses develop a high dogroo of group identifica- 
tion and solidarity. Coupled with those conditions is the 
realisation by tho members of tho £p?oup that success and oven 



am*vival depend on tho el'forto of the gx'oup woi'klng as a group* 
I’utuel intoi'dependonce and support aro other aspects of this 
ssmio basic condition. Cuxaulatively, those considerations load 
to a strongly ^organic*' view of tho militai'y aocioty, recog- 
nizing that tho group possesses a life, identity, and purposo 
groatox* than, and independent of, tho simi total of tho 
individuals that compose it* 

r!ilitary comaraderie, esprit do coiqis, and unit identi- 
fication aro oxpi'*oa3iono of the powerful, i*oYm'ding and essential 
sense of bolonglng which accompanies this intordopondont and 
organic view. 

Other characteristics associated with the typical mili- 
tary organisation aro that it is authoritarian, disciplinarian. 



strongly govoiiiod by lav/a rathor than by non, and it ic 
hierarchical in structure. Clearly defined and stratified 
clacGOG are an alnost universal feature of a Liilitary society, 
united otatos Forces ore no exception, notirlthstondiny the 
efforts of denocratination following V.orld war II. {^la 
! exporioned of the Russian Army diu^ing the 1920 ’s and 30 ’s in 
attonpting to eliminate those foatin’os of a nilitary organisa- 
tion is i';ioGt intox*ostinc. By the end of World 'War II, the 
Russian Any load bccorao one of tho riost oxti*ciao advocates of 
those very qualities it had once sought to oliiainato.) 

Tiio ti’aita of authority, diociplino, fornalicsi and 
hici’archy are essonttal ones in a military gs’oup and aro readily 

doducible fron tho onviroinaental considerations outlined eai’lior, i 

! 

In turn, if tho environmental a.nd social characteristics of a 
military society are used as a basis, tho more specific juoti- 
vations and value systems of the r'dlitcry bocono apparent as 
logical extensions of these noro funda:sontal choi'acteristlcs, 
Covoral oxomplos v/ill sox've to illustrate tills ijoint. 

Responsibility, authority and prootigo, tho central 
concorns of any ox'ganisation, are cloax*ly tied to tho hierarchy 
of ranhs in military groups. This malcos tho syotoics uoi’o impor- 
tant than the individual and malces tho position and not its 
occupant tho locus of its associated authority, responsibility 
and privilege. Tho reason for this attitude is fairly otraight- 
fonrard. Combat sitUvitions may requix’o tho assuaption of coiamand 
by persons *who simply have not liad on opportunity to denonstrato 
their leadership skill; yet iia:;iodlnto oxei'ciso of authority is 
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oiiabloa tlio workor to accidulc-to ciifficlont financial i-cv/cjrdc 
to enjoy the 'i.'a;: of life he profors. Llilitary ccrvico is a 
total va„ of life, dominated by tho oxigcncies of a potential 
cur*vival stru.xl^^ 'v^'clcbt of its colloctivo c^’oup 

rosponsibility. It is oti>on,^ly oriontod to tho pi’inacy of tho 
gs’oup’s v/olfaro, Undor those conditions i^iilitary pensonnol 
are ex’^octod to contribute v/hatovor arc thoir talents, v/horover 
they nay bo noodod and in a naiinor dictated by tho needs of 
I tho {pcoup, The dosii’es of tho individual uust bo subordinated 
: to tho achievenont of tho G^^oup coal. JJvoryone sorvos as 
' boot ho can and takes tho Inhoront risks, rov/ards and dopi^iva- 
tioriB as chanco or assignsiont nay briny then* In theso clrcun- 

I 

^ stances, vdiilo sono individuals mai, be none inpox'tant than 
! others, all ai'o essential, and even the relative iiinortanco of 

^ an individual nay oscillate over a v/ido runco. under this 

1 

system, differential rewards are made on tho basis of respon- 
sibility assiaued and level of skill osdiibitod (i,o., dGyroo of 
application to tho task at hand). These it is assumed are tho 
result of individual effort and are rowro’dable on a differential 
1 basis, Variotlos of skill are not considered a basis for dif- 
ferential rowar>d since they are to a large extent inherent 

1 

traits or at tho least, non-controllablo by the individual, and 
all of then aro nocossary to tho military coimaunity, 

T\vo other considerations justify this system of solcctivo 
: limltod rev/ards. First, there is the immense practical diffi- 

I 

j culty of attempting to administer a differential reward sjston 
based oxi Icind of skill imdor tho confusing and rabidly changing 
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conditions of a oiu’vivnl-struc.'jlo situation (v/hicb is the nor*- 
iual, oven though not the usual, climto of a inilitai’y organisa- 
tion) . .Secondly, in an organisation %lioro personal doslros and 
occupational nobility aro severely limited by group wolfaro 
oonaidorations, it v/ould bo grossly unfair to make rev/ards or 

ft 

comnonsations dopendont on occupation. 

Rewards and motivations, of course, aro closely linked. 
In military scrvlco both of those consist of iiitongiblo or 
idealistic factors to a much greater dogroo than is common in 
most other social units {the clergy is an obvious exception. 

The diaostrous effects of ovorconeem with material x^ov/ardo on 
the clergy’s offoctivonoss in tho l5th Gentixry, should also bo 
noted) • 

Hio V/eot Point motto of "Duty, Honor and Country" is a 
perfect example of this higlily idealistic motivation. 

Obviously, not all military officers live by this code; cone 
cannot, some will not, and a gi*oat nusiber, culturally condi- 
tioned by a climate of opinion which attaches a faintly deroga- 
tory connotation to these tonas, cannot ax’ticulato their real 
belief in such concepts. Dut consciously or not, lailitary 
personnel respond to those motivations. "Duty" is a z’ceognition 
of the fact that tho job and tho welfare of the group cone first, 
personal considerations, second, "Honor” doraands tho keeping 
of faith \;ith othoz* moKibors of tho group, what one nombez* does 
or fails to do rcflocts on all. "Country" implies tho subor- 
dination and dedication of a military organisation to that 
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Irii'ger* jToup vAiich it aor^'oa, j.iilitta';; or3tmisation3 boinc 

imiquoly aiid totally service or^ animat ions, 

'The cori-ion thread running; tlu’ou"h all of these uotiva- 

tiona is the subordination and sublimation of self in a task 

of transcondont importance, the j-jhysical dofonso of a nation* 

*■ 

It is this fact that gives px’ofoosional military personnel an 
outlook that differs radically from that of their civilian con- 
tomporories. It is tills sublimation of self r/lth its associated 
sense of beloaging that supply the rich psychological satisfac- 
tions that rev;ard military personnel and compensate them for 
their more obvious losses of personal fx’eodom* 

Adnittedly, the above is a statomont of tho ideal rathor 
tlian the actual* A casual survey of Eiilitary organisations and 
porsonnol vyould rovcal departures in varying degrees from this 
ideal* A similar comparison would bo batv/oon the loftiness 
and fervor of the principles of tho chui’ch during the Lliddlo 
Ages and uhat has been so aptly termed, "the sT>cttQd reality"* 
Yot it is included at this point to supplement a purely descrip- 
tive account with a more proscriptive one. An ideal or yard- 
stick is noodod against which to moaaure cuiu’ont practices and 
proposed changes. 



As a laoabcr of tho Cor'dinoi’ Cooiiitteo I was dlrectod to 
« 

dotor,.iino poonlistr.iorit rates and th,o cauaos of lov; reei'illsta'aonts* 
In tho panco to follot/ I ¥/ill dra%/ heavily on somo of tho find- 
! inr;s arrived at in cjirrying out those study ai'oas. 
i Roonlistraonts, by v/hich an enlistod nan oxtonds his 

tenure in the military a<3rvieo, was the principal point of con- 
cern in ray oxarainatlon of the enlisted porsonnel situation, 

I ihe rate at v;hich men reonlist is an indication of tho stability 
of tho force . It Is an indication of the rate of flow of !mow- 
ledco, oxporicnco and skill into the enlisted v/orlcforce, 

Tho point of Dorvico at which iraprovod roonlistracnts 
would provide tho raaxiraura gain in the dovolopnont of a quality 
onlioted forco is at tho end of tho initial period of sorvice. 

li 

Tlic first tciiaer is tho key nan in this situation. At tho end 
of his initial onlistnont he roachos a significant milestone in 

I 

I his carcor planning, lie is faced at this cz'ltical point with 
deciding whether to continuo in a corvico career or to seek 
enployraont in civil life. At this point he has little thno 
i invested in tho service, 

I 

j A raajority of the so individuals have loarnoci a useful 

trade during their initial poi’iod of service. Attractive 
jj civilian pursuits which afford greater iinraodiato and long-rango 
, oconoralc i’ov;ard than the railitary career aj'poal to him vory 



it 



atron^jly. 

Dxpcrionco has shovm that a nany of tho caroer 

service uon never actively choose tho vdlltary as a career* 

1 nioi*oly i'^TOx/ on thcri one rocnlisti^ont ut a tir.io* liio proyressivo 
iupi-'oveucnt in roonlistiicnt rates o?:porioncc in socond and 

m 

subsGqaont roonllsteonts {-iveo added crodcnco to the sicnificenco 
of the first roenlisfciont, 

j Picure 2 is a graphic portrayal of the first-torra 

j rooalistnont rates fron the end of ILox’oa in 19!^4 July of 

1956 , Tho "First Toi*nor nGonlistnont" rate iiicroasod i*roEx a 

lor; of 10r> in l9^1^ to 23,1 tlirough 19^6,^ 

Tho "Caroor" roonlistviont ratos Vtrhich aro shoxvn as 

dotted linos on tho chart represent thoso x/lio hnvo rconlistcd 
i' 

' at loast onco. Those non ai‘o vory inportant to tho iiaintonanco 
of a balmicod force, but they ero also tho gi'oup that must bo 
v;atchecl carefully to avoid ovor- saturation in specific shill 
aroao, as v;oll as a Gonei*al aging of the force, hoto that thoir 
rate has incroasod fron belo’vT kOfj in 19 ^-^!- to about 9 O /3 in 195 > 6 , 
giving onphasis to fut\u’o problorxs of increased ago, projsotlon 
sta^piatioii, and incroasod nunbors of dopondonco* 

Ono of the problems facing the foui’ sorvicoa is tho nood 
foi' a roonllstinont control at oach career roonlistnont stage 
v/liich \;ill restrict rocnlistivients to moot srocific service 
roqulromcnts by rank and by doflnitlvo speciality and skill 
level. Garoer rtoople in critical occupational areas should bo 

^rio*oort of tho Defons o Advisory Cor.r.ilttoo on Irofossional 
and Tec ImTcaT^XVr^c nh at'i'bn , "iTay 1957#" T>H3hinpton i *U. 37 "C-ovorn- 
ment ' Winblng WHco , 1937T* 
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roquirod to piosooGa qualificationa vdiich \ 7 ill cloai’ly pi'ovido a 
baaio for pro. roso to tlio uppor levels of thoii» particular slrill 
or occupational area. Career rconliatccs in occupational aroaa 
already in proper balance nuat poccoss qualificationo xjliich 
cloax’ly indicato an ability to prog ress to the uppor level of 
tho occupational structur*o or bo readily rotrainablo to other 
occupational areas v/hore a roquironont exists* 

Causos of Lovf Roonlistriont Hatoo 
In order to dotonriinc why noro non do not rciaain in tho 
military services v/o consolidated attitude surveys of tho amod 
j forces and those of non-govomraent agencies, ./o also idontified 
j many of tho factors by oxtoriuivo ti*avol to ydlitary bases in end 
outside of tlio United States. In this nminor, plus tho con- 
vening of oyiaposia of oonioi’ cai’ocr cnlistod pcrconnol, raany 
of the factor’s which had previously boon dotcctod tlirough 
scientific rosoarch \:ere verified by tho sicn thonsolvcs* 

After a detailed study of those factors it was concluded 
that pay alone is not to blaiao for the current nanpoi'/or diffi- 
I cultios in all tho services. It was also equally concluded 
that pay alone would not reriody tho situation, 

Tho relative lack of prestige of tJie nan in miifomn v;as 



established as being one of tho najor deterrents in the achieve- 
ment of a Mghor-tena i*eonlisti:iont rato. 

In 1<)^G I heard Dr. George Gallup spoalc on this very 
subject. He diz^ectod a survey, at the request of tho Dopartuiont 
of Dofonso, on tho attitudes of civilians towards a jzilitary 
caroor, He concluded that a cai'cor in tho ..lilitary service 



He concluded that a cai'oor in 



3'0 

dooc not carx’y c^^oat pi^osticc \ritlx adulto, at loaot as of today. 
2hia is tnuo of both officers and orilistod porsojinol. Inado- 

'( 

quato financial a\/ards, dlslilco of sorvico diaciplino and 

I 

rogimontution, lack of adequate f{u.d.ly life and loss oppoi*tunlty 

to advance than in civilian lifo ai*o the groatost drav/backs of 
< 

a Military caroci’ in the public’s jaind, 

■rnis lov/oring of noncossnissionod officer prestlgo not 
only adversely affects tUo roonlistiiiont intontions of senior 

I 

career people, but It also results In poorer acininistx’ation and 
roriovcs tho goals and incentives fox' a fii'st tor^a man to advaiice 
and nako o. career of the Servioo, llie present level of oconoroic 
incentives offoi*ocl to enlisted mon is tho najox’ causo of lov; 
prostlro as the coaparatively low standard- of- living of tho 
enlisted pcx'sonnol com.iands little respect in the corznunity. 

Tho Lxxr*o of Civilian X hiployiaont Opportunity 

I 

idle lui*o of civilian oaploynent op"ortunitios is a 
:oajor causo factor in tho oxcoosivo onlistod pox'sonnol turnover 
, rate, A readily apparent disparity exists bot’*;eon the corxronsa- 
tion roceivod in civilian employsaont as compared to that in tho 
military oorvicos. 

Confronted \?ith lojig periods of cnfoi'ced absenco from 
tholr fcaailios, duty in uncorifortable and isolated locations 

1 

I and other rigorous foaturos of lailltai’y life, tho first-tcm 
enlisted nan finds the advantagos of civilian onployncnt even 
noro attractive* dvidonco of jjlontiful jobs Is apparent in 
daily newspapers. 
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In order to obtain factual data rof^ardin:* tlao oppor- 
tunities nilitary rien are finding so attractive, tlio Dopartuont 
of Dofonso cnp;agod the services of the civilian manacoiacnt 
consul t(mt fina, Tiio lIcKinsoy Coiripany, 

t'ho sicnificont facts produced by tho llcIClnsey Gonpany 
study ai*e: 

1, ‘fho servicoinan concluding his first toru of sorvico 
con noiTjally oscpoct Mghor pay in a starting civilian job than 
ho is rocolving in tho r^litary. 

2* Prorjotional opportunities in civilian life are 
greater than those affordod the career enlisted nan* 

3* P’ringo benefits no longer favoi* tlio enlisted nan 
over hia civilian counterpart except for tho 20yoar rotiromont 
option. 

Tho conploto lucKlnsoy survey provides specific conparison 
data on fourtoon occupational groups. 

These conparisons shov/ tho wage advantages in both 
tocluiical and non-tocimical occupations in civilian life, 

TMlitary pa:r is reasonably conparablo to that of tho civilian 
during tho early periods of enplojTicnt, Tho gap begins to Vfldon 
noticeably at tho point of decision for roonlistnant. In addi- 
tion, px’ouotion to supervisory positions in civilian lifo noans 
noving to a corr^lotoly new and IhLriior wage rate. 

Conclusions of tho HcKinsoy study wero verified by a 
f mother analysis of current laws. Under tho i,iinijaura x? 0 (jo lav/, 
tho least a uen leaving service con expect to earn in covered 
©laployraont is v 1 , 821 l per year after taxes, Coraputation of 
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avci^aro conditions Tor tlio first toir.acr 



indicate liis incoric fron 



.;1,32'3 to ’‘. 1,560 after taxes. 



liiniKma t/a^o lav; jobs offer tho 



first tor..ior nearly f>500 storo not cash incouo than tlia.t i*©coivod 
by tiiG E -.3 and ovor ':250 noro than tho aver ago first terii 



;;radcc. 



Actual oxporionco shot/s the 



avcx'age first tomor loavinc 



tho BCx*vico recoivoD lauch bettor than tho lalniiauci v;a^;"e. In the 
z'oeont Air Force study of 3j000 ateuon loavinc tho sorvico, tho 
avorago rian startod in civilian lifo at aporoxinately -)2,7QQ 
por year aftor ta:ces, A yoar latox* ho v;as earning 03# 200 after 



tax:oa. 

Itoi’e inportant than initial advantages aro tho 3.ong. 



toria econoiuic opportunities available In civilian lifo in 
contrast to the flat, coaproasod wage progx'ossion pattern in 
tho nilltary service* 



w 
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TI'Cl OPFICm PR03LEH 

t 

Aa t’lo end of initial enliatmont raoi^ks tho critical 
retention point foi* enliatcd nen, ao dooa the end of original 
obligated service r.iark the critical 1‘otontion point for officers. 
At this point, tho oung officer, \vho has little tiuo invested 
in tho ^3Grvica, is faced v/ith the decision vdiothor to contlnuo 
in a service cax'’eer or to seek onroloyiuont and a coroor in 

' civilian life, 

! 

It is also a.t this point that tho young officer has 
acquired enough experionco to bo of x*oal value to tho service, 
and he has served long enough to per'siit a valid ovaluaticn of 
his future potential. If the military officer career provided 

j com’''Ollin.g, lonrj-texmi atti*actions, the Armod Forces vrould bo 

I in a position to select for continued sorvioo those high quality 
offlcox '3 rrhoso current capabilities and futux'o leadership are 

so urgently required. Figure 3 ahov/s that in 19 i ?7 a iiiniiatoa 

i . ^ 

j of 15>000 hi;3li quality officers v/ei'C needed beyond obligated 
sox*vico, bxit only 10,000 ■'./ore \ 7 illing to x*omain, 9^^ of those 
v/illing vore selected to I’eriaiu on active duty,^ 

Cur oilltary ostablislirxent can bo only as good as its 
officers. j.'he effcctivonoss of national socui’ity is not moasurod 

Military Fay Ir ono sal (s.'ashington, D.C., Depai*tmont 
of Defense, Fobruax-y l^ITJTT 
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only by tiio total nu;'.ib©i*s of men or the ships, pianos, tanlcs 
and riisslles available, qual5,ty of its leadership is tho 

limitin," factor. Tho officer group must provide tbo direction, 
tho docisivenosQ, tho Inspiration v.liicli cives life and effect 
to tho onlistod mon* 

M 

Inadequate retention of officers means that tho opera- 
ting forces must constsntl.y perform their taairs with an excessive 
percentage of officers undergoinr their initial duty experience. 
Another effect of inadequate retention is the impact of tho void 
their loss creates upon norraal as^iigmiiont patterns for the 
I'omaining officers* As tho nujabor of officers falls short of 
needs, it becomes lncref4Slngly difficult to insure that those 
available havs tho noi^ial progrosaion of assignments i^oquirod 
for thoir dovelopmont or to give thorn a reasonable opportunity 
to load a normal lifo. Tlais failui’o i;iakos tho careers they 
actually oxperionoe loss satisfying to thorn, arid, like a snov;- 
ball rolling dovm hill, adds to the loss rate. It also compels 
the ."orvico all too frequently to malce assignmonto which do not 
oconomically use tho officer talont availablo. 

Young officers of high caliber facii\g tho docisicn of 
whether or not they sliould continue in the liilitary profession 
inevitably moasuro bho comparative) standard-of-living and 
rospoct they can oxpoct to enjoy as nombero of tho armod forces 
against wlmt they can asr>iro to in civilian pursuits. Tlio 
inability of senior officors to accunulato a financial I'osorvo, 
to provide thoir children with a college education \,dthout 
unv/arrantod sacrifice, to aiTord housing appropriate to thoir 
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panic and position, ajid tho conjjarativoly lov; opinion of the 
officoi* profession hold by tho najority of civilians — all 
' tend to r-oduco tlio attractiveness of tlio railitary caroor to 
tho yom^ officor and Ms fa^cily* He rioaouros tho intrinsic 
value of a nilitary career in tcri.is of tho prostlso accorded 
his sonioifs \;ho have reached the hiLiicr lovols of thoir pro- 
fession. lie recocnisos that only after noctins ropoatod coia- 
potitivo pronotion standards and dovelopins a high degree of 
professional skill can ho hope to attain senior rank — yet 
tho tangible onolunonts cux'rontly associated v/ith senior rank 
provide little incentive — particularly when i.oigliod with 
the frequent transfers end instability liaTiosed by r.iilitai*y life. 

Greater Financial Qp-^ortunitios in Civilian Life 

In contrast to the inadequate conponsatlon afforded 
successful nilitary officers, tho yompg officer finds that tho 
successful college-graduate engaged in civilian pursuits can 
look fom;ard to pr0t,Tes3ivcly increasing financial rewards, 

Ihc proator financial opportimitios in civilian lifo consistently 
appear as a major reason v/biy officers leave tho oorvico. 

Accordingly, tho Connittoo made a detailed analysis and 
conpea’ison of tho wago/salvary levels of industry and thoso of 
tho i:iilitary, l^iis rovio\; concluded that: 

1. Iresont pay at tho 2nd Lt/Gnslfpi level is reason- 
able and conparablc to that offered to tho colloge-i;p.'’aduate as 
a starting salau'y in industry, considering tho dorvice obliga- 
tion of officers entering tho nilitary profession, 

2. After tliroo years. 



the avoi'cgo rJLlitaz’y officer 



6^ 

rocQivoa an increase of — 'tvhoroas the avoraco individual 

in industry rccolvos an increase of 73«9',-'* 

3. Sho total coraponsations for senior officers are 
far belov/ compensations for comparable responsibilities in 
civilian life. 

m 

Piguro l|. depicts the above comparison .prapliically. 

Data is based on Hook Cori'iission studios brought up-to-date 
by statistics fm’nishod by the Dopartnont of Gonraorco and the 
llcXinsoy Go32ipany,^ 

This comparison draimtically demonstrates that although 
cui’Tont pay up throu.gh l.!ajor/Lt« Commander is only slightly 
belov/ the civilian averages, the inilltary pay in higher grades 
falls progressively furthez* bolov/ tho civilian rates* In the 
general and flag officer grades (0-7 and up), tho military pay 
’ fai’ belov; tho minlmura o f tho ranges for civilian countor- 
I iDorts, 



’deport of the Defense Advivsory Conmiitteo, op* clt* * 
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In tho matter of rowardo, military organisations depend 
to a gi’eat extent on a sicdlai’ sot of symbolic and ljn*goly 
intangible foaturos. Insignia of raids, citations, parades and 
coromoniea, badges, letters of comaondation, and ribbons all 
play a large pax't in the military system of componoation, 
Ho..-ever, it is obvious that military poi’sonnel do 
receive and must receive sorao form of material or financial com*- 
ponsation. !Iow much financial compensation is, of covirso, a 
question of some importance; but tho really crucial question 
in military compensation systems is tho form and assumptions 
under v/hich compensation is given. 

There arc tv/o general approaches to tho problem of 
financially compensating militai’y personnel, Ihc first of thoso 
assunos that non can bo hirod and paid enough to perform tasks 
roquirod by a military oz'ganisation. This is essentially a 
norconory approach. If this approach of paying non sufficient 
to do a given job is used, other characteristics of military 
organisations previously described (disciplino, foimialism) will 
bo oithor suppressed or distorted. Obviously, for oxcmplo, tho 
idealistic motivation v/ill oithor disap- oar or talco tho form of 
loyalty to small groups or individuals. It cannot bo too 
strongly oriphaolsod, hoiYc^^'or, that paying military personnel 

6 ? 
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foi* ttio ^o'o t3ioy cloj involvoG 1j1io i'uiicljxr.ioii'ttiX cliof.co oi a. 
philosophy r;hich has v/idc ranlfications tlirouchout tho nilitai^y 
oi'^’anisation* 

t^oa about tho llj-th to tho 19 th contuidoo norccnar-^' 
ai*^iic3 vjoi*c fairly co;araon in Em’opo, flao special conditions 

ft 

Wiiicli made thsir uso posaiblo wore; 

1. iho oxistenco of a largo doprossod class of people 
rhoso nonial conditions of oxiotonco v;cre so "nasty, brutish, 
and short", that military service and combat did not reprosont 
an extraordinary situation. 

2. Ihe likelihood that v/ar would provide sufficient 
Gconomio gains (from lo oting and ccrJi’iscatlon) to flnanco mer- 
cenary forces* 

3. Th© relatively low intensity of war’s violence as 
oesmpared with that of either moderxi or ancient tines (the 
classic ccuapalgns of maneuver and position ?;ith fighting con- 
fined to tho surjmor season are typical of merconory angles 
during those centuries, 

Tho more violent battles of this period wore almost 
invariably fought by non-moroonai’y forcos(o*g, Cromwell’s ccui- 
paigns and tho Wars of Roligion), Iho I-Vonch Revolution, tho 
ITapoloonic V/ars, the rise of nationalism, and tho increasing 
violonco of Modox'n \mr ended that transitory pei'iod in which 
raoi’cenaxy forces v/ore feasible. In those cases ivhoro marconary 
foi*cos had boon oraployed they v/ore found to bo, ah-iost \7itb.out 
oxcoptlon, inefficient, ineffectivo, and notoriously undopond- 
ablo, Inachiavelli v/arned against thomj l^th Century Florence 



I'oXiod on. bliori anu Xosfc dltjayfcx'ouaXyi and "t-io ..^sscXans oi 
Goor^o XII xiovo novo a liability than an aooot dxiring tixo 
Anorican hovoXution* 

XXio GSSontiaX 'roaoon \7hy nioi*cona2*y for-cos ai*o uiadopend- 

ablo undoi* fho best of cii'cunstoncos, and have bocoiao untliinlc- 

<1 

able in tho last X>0 years, is that no foKa of financial ror;ard 

can x'oosibiy coKit>ensate axon for tho ordeal of battle. In poace- 

y 

tirao it riay bo possible to buoy tho skills nocoss.iry to tiain- 
tain a iailitai*y oi'caxii nation; but, as has been stated, tho 
battle is the payoff* -.hut happens x.iion this j-oacothno-aorcenary 
orj^ani nation is conxxaittod to cox.xbat? that pay scale is equiva- 
lent to tho virtual mxnihllatiorx so corxaxon arionr; luxits ixuxodi- 
I atoly onc:asod at tho outbroali of v/ar? Indeed, hov.' to notivato 
and load a poacotliac force into battle \/hen its tienbcrs havo 

I 

I boon conditioned to think, ”iUx I gottinc paid vdiat tho job is 
x/ortli?” Uhat is the proper relationship botxjoon the pay scales 
of a coxibat inf antrjiaan and an oloctronics tecTrinioian who will 
never come under onony fire? Isxiposaiblo quostioxis of equity, 

I morale, and motivation are raised by any system of military 

i 

componoation Tsjhich attoxapts to pay its personnel for the job 

I 

thoy do. 

'iho second general approach to tho problem of finaxx- 
ctally componsating xiiilitary porsonnol depends on an entirely 
different promise* lliis approaclx assumos tlxat moxiotary com- 
pensation offered to i;xllitary personnel is for tho purp^oso of 



guarantooing to thorn an adequate standard of livixxg so tliat thoi: 
full attention my bo concontratod oxi tho job thoy have to per- 
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roi'ia. TliJ-S apppoach la in oor:xploto conaonance .;ith tlioso other 
apodal chai’actoristica of siilltary orcaniaaticna x.-hich havo 
boon doacribod pi’oviously. It >ua:r in actual practice ovontuate 
in a pay pacl'a^so of the aoi-io abaoluto aico {for a c^-^on indi- 
vidual) aa under tlio pay-for-tlio-Job syoten of coLiponcation. 

In addition^ this non-iiorconary approach j>i:'oduco3 a cliiaato of 
opinion and fayoi*s attitudes wMeh aro highi;- conductive to tho 
dovolopiuont of the cUarac tei'ictico of an ideal i.ulitcry oxv^Oiii- 
aatlon. In osaonco, tho guapanuoed standard of living pay 
syaton roduoos tho need for luilitsi’y xjorsonnol to bo concemod 
about thoir porsonal vj'olfoa^o, and onabioa tlicn to focus thoir 
attention on thoir job, pui*cly for tho sake of the job, 

(Dcvlcos such as hazardous duty pay for flyers and subia.ta'*inor3 
aro not a violation of thia concept, Ilioy ai'o sixnply a rocog- 
nitioxi of tho fact that these personnel boar a heavior-than- 
nomal load of responsibility, and that they face, poriUGnontly, 
a dci;;p?oe of risk groatly in excess of tlxat nonruxlly associated 
\?ith ndlltary service, The basic feature of the pay-for-tho- 



job concept is xaisslng her© since hasardous duty pay is, by 
industry standards, inadequato. It is a token or apmbolic 
reward, albeit, a financial one, ) 



x’oquirod* By attacliin,'* 



this authority to t!io position rathor 
than to specific individuals, it boconos available in oiaorsoncy 
to v/honevor happens to occupy this position. 5ii..".ilarly, in 
times of rapid expansion, military forces seldom have onoucli 
people Viiio by virtue of tlielr personal qualities can easily or 
effectively assume responsibility and oxerciso authority. By 
meJcinr; the systom the seat of tlieso qualities, the averaco 
individual can function as part of the systoin v/lth reasonable 
effoctivonoss and the mission of the croup can bo a,cIiicvGd. 
(■’Salute the unifom, not the man.”) “Ihis is not an excuse 
for ixjor leaders, Pcriiaps no i^hei’o is tho need for conulno 
loadorsliir) so urco^^^ uilitai*y organisations. But tliis 

respect for the p>osition and not tho individvial does enable tho 
military to surriount tho doficioncios of its fc\7 members 

as v;oll as situations such as just noted, 

Tho military emphasis on distinctive dress and insignia 
is a reflection of the organic nature of military society v/ith 

i 

its f_h*oup demands and sonao-of-bclon-'ing as a rotrard, Bpocial 

' dross and insignia also servo to roinforco tho hiorarcMcal 

;( 

I structure of tho military society by indicating, for all to 

j recognise, tho exact sub-^^j'oup to whicii oach individual belongs, 

'I In t?ic mattor of v/ork systono, motivating influoncos 

ii 

' and foxmio of componoatlon, rallitfiry organisations have a nu:j.bcr 
of unique practices that ojco directly attributable to their 
special onviroruaontal and social charac tori sties. Briefly out- 
llnod, tho asstmiptions uliich underlie these jractices ar*e as 
follov/-^, Military service is not a job in tho sense that It 
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iz'MVV OP A:ri) a LASvrira- lOLifJion 



J^jo o^TiCfi:? CO?.*' n of Ltodcini jaillt.ii’y la cai~ 

r-oaod of rir'ofoanloiisii. nil?.tair/ Icadoro and 

t'lo o P.iotod ' c?:*»otuiol x'c-.rosunfc r cr^ofi-ccctrlon of tl:o vliolo 
soc^.ot;;/, oovoral contta*lea i'‘3.cx» to 1300 an,i5:«o vor-c 

offilaorod 07 " di'-iv/n eoloX/ tho ax'lGtocrac’: * 

’Xnlicuod .'Ci'nonnol ';a;io':;?iillv di*asm tvoa on?-’/ the vnry 

Xovoat clacacs of socioty. 

ilio c,aihinRtloJi of r.rofeoslonal offlcopo find a citiaon- 
aoldl^ir ban d^valopod in rou'-hly the last IJjO yonra; it 

ty*as also cha 2 *aetoi*istic of i;5llita't*y nlaatlona of tho hiddlc 
tliio aosi'ia s54'jnificant^ for a closor oosjrjarison of 
iJOd3.ovcl. oooiovy as a v;7iolo v?vth the oharactcriotioa of siili~ 
tcry organisations as outlined al>ovo indicatod that tlioro is 
a strild.n;'* o'liillarlty boia.-oon the tuo '^culturos”, 

A llstiri* of «cs?..io of th@ cliaruc tori stio 3 of ?!iodlcval 
sooiotr/ win nervo to illu.strato dranaulcslly tills reisarhablo 
•^•arollolisri, ’TIioco cliaractorlstics aro: accoytonoo of tho 

nocos.slty of auth:'rit/; a liioroi'chy of oaslly idontifiod and 
s*i idly dofiuod social classes; an orjojiic vieu of t:io natia*o 
of l-sjcaon ooclctios; a tlioolo-i;ical-idonliat;lc a?otivatlon; and 
C'a""hasia on dlotinotlvo dross, 

^hla Dlz.dlarit:'' ic i.ioro than accidental j it ia noro then 
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tho result of tho conoorvatisn of roilltciry in 

din. in,: to a vanislicd way of life, ilao basic reason for the 
roaeriblanco is that both cociotios, Kiilltax'y and nodioval, 
v/oro noldod by tho saiio environmental proasuros* Tlio v;holo 
otructui'o of nodloval society dovolcpod out of the violence, 
strife, and comnunity isolation of tho rrocodinc; Dark Aqob. 

"xcept for a brief interlude of stability under Charlona,';:,!!© in 
tho oai’ly 9^^^ Century, tho t/holo poriod frexa tho collapse of tho 
Honaji Ihapirc to tho booinninr; of the 12th Contxtry Renaissance 
v/as nai’kod by tho oxtromc isolation of each coitnunity and its 
ali^iost total prooccupation with tho simple atru^Gio physical 
survival. Violence and disorder wore conaonj coim'iunication v/as 
oxtrenoly liiiitod. Each locality had to bo solf- sufficient and 
constantly capable of dofondinc itsolf. In tlioso circumstances 
tho loiichts and loca.l lords bocomo, perforce, a group of pro- 
fessional military loaders and all of thoir fief holders and 
vassals ’./ero oblicod to serve under them v/hon a fiGliting forco 
was required , 

In short, the characteristics of tho hiddlo Ages had 
thoir gonosls in tho fact that a whole eocioty faced a survival- ' 
struggle situation. This combination of cnvironmontal factors, 

I 

howovor, is a continuing condition in a military organisation i 

of any ora v/hon it is called upon to porfoim its normal function* 

It may bo fairly deduced, then, that tho rosonblance bot\;oon 
nodloval society and tho military clenont of contemporary society 
is a broadly casual ono oivd not accidontal* 

To doscribo military organisations as being ossontially 
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nodloval in cliai’actep io to Indicato iiiEiiodiatGly tlio tPo::r;cndou£J 
gulf tliat ocparntoo jnodorn c5.vil socioty fro”i tho railitary csm 
tlmt sopvoa It* I.'o2*ely to onunoi’ato tlio poapoctlvo chapacteria- 
ties of nodorn civil society and military orcaniz-ations undcr- 

i! 

scores this diffcronco, Ililitary orcanisations ca^o authori- 
j' tarian, foivaalistic, hiorarcMcal, and claas-stratifiod; modem 
1 civil society is liberal, democratic, pormissivo, fluid, largely 
j classloos, and almost entirely egalitarian. IJilitary personnel 

I 

I arc predominantly idealistically motivated. Tiio prevailing 

conviction in v/ostorn culture at large is that man responds boot 

I 

j to motivations of natex'ial gain. Vdioroas military organisa- 

j tlono hold an organic viov; of tho nature of hurum sociotics and 

I 

I ■ arc profoundly historical in thoir appreciation of tho past, 

I contonporary political thought stresses tho atoimlatic concop- 
tion of society and looks not to the past for guidance, but to 
' the future fox* change and constant inproveriont in tho condition 
of man. 

In tho light of tho forogoing discussion the real heart 
I of tho pcrsonnol problem for contemporary military sorvicos is 
' deal*. Iho sorvicos ore attempting to recruit and retain per- 
sonnel for cm organisation v/iioso structure and values belong to 
j an older and gonorally ropudiatod culture. The sole source of 
personnel for those military organisations is a civil society 

j in v;hich nearly every imnortant value is in disagreement \vith 

! 

that of tho military sorvicos* As is tho case uhonovor two 
dynamic systems arc in contact, the rate of flov/ from one to 
tho other depends on the difforontial between them. In this 
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particular case tho hish 2 *ato of flov; of pcraonnol froia niili- 
tarj service back to civilian life is a function of tho very 
T;idc differ one© in values end sociological orconi nations botneon 
tlio tv;o cultures”* 

Tho toHptlncly easy solution to this probloa is, of 
com’so, to modify the military orj;;^aniaation in tho direction 
of civil society so as bo roduco the sharp difforontial botwoon 
the tvio groups, and thoroby to losson tho rate of flow. Such 
a cour’se of action, however, runs the certain risk of impairing 
the ftmctional efficiency of tho military services. One of tho 
central theses of tills paper is that ailitury values and organi- 
sation cu’e not historically determined (although they have 
nurioroua historical precedents) but are functionally dotorminod * 
Changes which introduce ontithotical principles inevitably 
detract from tho nlllta3:*y organisation’s ability to discharge 
its esBontial rosponsibilitios at tho monont of crisis, in 
actual battle. 

Let military organisations retain, then, and oven 
strengthen, their special characteristics. Examine every pro- 
posod change in tho military cervices to bo sure that it either 
omphasisos tho values of a military group, or that, at worst, 
it docs not contradict them* 

If this solution is accoptod tho two important questions 
become: (a) ”bhat will hap: on "bo tho rate of flow of personnel 
back to civilian life (the non-roonlistuont I'ato) if the special 
characteristics of military organisations are atrengthonod?” ; 
and (b), ”V.hat other steps in conconanco with the opociol 
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oharacterlstica or nilitra*y can bo tal:on v.lilch 

v/ill inoroaso tho attractdvonosn of siilitai’y service as a 
c are or?'* 

The ans'./cr to tho fii’st quostiou soeias to bo that the 

! not effect •;70uld bo srxall. Tliie anov/or depends on the proviso 

I 

I that an individual's reaction to tho spociel cloaractoristics 
’ of nilitary organisations {"ailltury life in conoral") is a 

I i 

r faii’ly fundaiiiontal and relatively unchanging aspect of an 
^ individual's personal mko-up. For those v;ho aro spxapathctic 
I to military values a strengthening of those values and thoir 
associated sociological orgtmiaation v/ould bo v;olcouo and a 
positive 001*001’ attraction. For those who oi'o ropollcd by 
military life this strengthening of i:iilitary values would bo 
ij an added detorront to career service, but would, in offoct, 

' merely confirm a decision already certain, 

I 

iil\*idenco to support this conclusion is available in tho 
results of the USAP C^uarterly Survey, a random acaaplo of tlio 
[i attitudes of Air Force jiiilitary personnel. Among first tcr**.i 

ii 

! aimon wiio intend to roenlist, the third ranlring reason is, 
i "Like rdlitary life”, ibnong those vdio do not intend to reon- 
list, "dislike of military life”, is the third ranking I’oason 
for their decision, iiie fact that both groups rank their reac- 
tion to military life, as it affects thoir rooiilistmont inten- 
tion, so high indicates that thoro aro somo radically different 
rosponsos to ossontially tho smo conditions. This sharply 
different evaluation of siiailar factors imderlinoa tho intonsoly 
personal roaction of different individuals to military service, 

I 
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I rost Intorootin:;, ho\;ovor, is tlio fact that crioix^ ctLl 

j cato^jorios of poraoimol {officers and onlistod) who arc undocidod 
about their cfu-ooi’ intentions, either lil:o or dislike of nili- 
tary life is not a faotoi* of sirpaificanco in affecting their 
intentions* Strengthening of the special charactoriatios of 
uilitai*y life would not greatly influonco the midecidod group, 
end hence, v/ould not appi'cciably alter tho non~ro enlistment ra,to* 

I An extennion of tho above analysis sugecsta a partial 

j ancwoi’’ to the second question proposed earlier, ”^hat other 
I stops in consonance with the spocial choi* act eristics of military 
organisations can b© talcon which will increase tho attractiveness 
of r.illitary service as a career?" 

If there arc personnel v/ho are inherently predisposed 
to acceot tho valuos and social structure of military organisa- 
tions, and it is these personnel vdio ovontually become career 
men, tvfo courses of action ai*o suggested* iTiio most obvious, of 
course, is that technical training should be concentrated in 

I 

this category of personnel, Tho second program that suggests 
itsolf is that a calculated program sliould be undortidcon to 
consciously stress, and teach tho special jailitary valuos and 
motivations early in n recruit’s training. Because of their 
I long c\iltural conditioning in a civil society generally unayri- 

: pathetic to military characteristics, many newly recruited j)or- 

1 

, soi-mel nay not bo able to x‘ospond positively to the valuos of 

J 

i a military system ovon though they aro, at bottom, syiapathotlc 

j 

;j to thorn, A program in basic tx^aining v/hich consciously recog- 
I nisod and openly pi’isod tho special characteristics of military 



::roupo ".rouid do to uncovsi* thOGo miorticulatou x’ccr^.onaoa. 

A munboi* of othci* Gpocil'ic prOi^ro-iG coulCi uloo bo 

InGvitutod v/ould aid, ov at least, not aup i'oOG tne 

cpocial cliaractor-iGtlcG of inJ.litars'’ oi’ganl nation, toong thoso 

\rould be on incroaoo in tlio niii-ibei* of grades uitli n'orc ap>pro- 
« 

prlato ro3.ationcIiips botnocn grades; soparato grades for teolini- 
ciano but not diffcrenticl pay; an in~corvico college acholar~ 
d1\1x> progran ifaicii ar^ng other benefits would facilitate ujnvard 
sooitO. nobility by properly preparing superior young orxlisted 
porooraiol fci’ comxiisaioned otatua; tuid finally a pay prograxii 
v^bich VTOuld increase the stend&rd-of-liv5.ng allov/anoos {quar- 
ters, rations, dislocation, oto*) to a realistic figure end 
then tio then b^r fox-nula to a factor such ao the national annual 
avorago industrial wago, ihis tio-in vrould allow for both 
incroaaos in th© coot- of- living, and also gains in the real 
incoxac of tlio military nan’s civlllcn counterparts duo to gains 



I 



in the overall productivity of tho economy • In this v.*ay nilitary 
Xjorsonnol would retain a fixed rolationohip Ixi their standard of 
living with respect to tho eccnosisy as a whole* 

Other xsoasures vrlll, of course, omorgo from tho forth- 



!j cening Congressional hearings* It cannot bo too strongly 
enpliasised, however, that all such proposals should bo carofully 
! annlyuod to bo suro that they aro not based on assumptions or 
I principles which. t?lll eventually ixapair the functional officioncy 
of tho r.iilitory services, Ililitary porsonnol x'oquii’o, not 
proforontial consideration, but considox'atxon basod on their 
peculiar needs. Ililitary service is not simply a job, but a 
I whole way of life. 
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